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HOW  THE  WORLD  INVADES  THE  HOME 

CHILDREN  POISONED  BY  CANDY 


“Poisoned  from  eating  jelly  bean  candy,  which  they  had  purchased  for  a  cent,  Lillian,  Agnes  and 
Mitchel  Murray,  children  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray,  a  widow,  of  No.  595  Second  Avenue,  were  taken 
to  Bellevue  Hospital  yesterday  afternoon,  said  to  be  suffering  from  extreme  ptomaine  poisoning.  The 
little  girls  and  their  two-year-old  brother  became  unconscious  soon  after  eating  the  candy,  and  at  the 
hospital  last  night  it  was  said  that  their  condition  was  serious. 

Mrs.  Murray  went  to  mass  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Third  Avenue  and  28th  Street,  yesterday 
mornmg,  leaving  Lillian,  eight  years  old,  in  charge  of  Agnes,  four  years  old,  and  Mitchel,  the  baby 
While  the  mother  was  at  church  a  neighbor  gave  Lillian  a  cent.  The  little  girl  ran  to  the  street  and 
returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  bag  of  jelly  beans,  and  she  and  her  brother  and  sister  began  to  eat 
them. 


When  Mrs.  Murray  returned  to  her  home  she  found  neighbors  in  her  apartments  with  the  chil- 
dren,  who  were  ill  and  in  convulsions.  Mrs.  Murray  tried  all  the  simple  home  remedies  she  could 
think  of,  but  the  children  continued  to  grow  worse.  At  4  o'clock  they  lapsed  into  unconsciousness 
and  somebody  told  Policeman  Bleigh,  of  the  East  35th  Street  Police  Station,  who  called  Dr  Mead 
from  Bellevue  Hospital. 

The  ambulance  surgeon  placed  the  three  children  in  the  ambulance  and  rushed  them  to  Belle¬ 
vue,  where  a  stomach  pump  was  used  on  them,  and  they  were  put  to  bed. 

In  spite  of  all  the  surgeons  could  do,  the  children  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  finally  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  Mrs.  Murray,  telling  her  to  hurry  to  the  hospital.  When  she  arrived  the  children  were 
unconscious  and  unable  to  recognize  her.  After  imploring  Lillian  to  speak  to  her,  Mrs  Murray  be¬ 
came  hysterical,  and  between  her  sobs  said  that  if  she  lost  the  children  it  would  kill  her. 

The  police  and  the  Board  of  Health  have  started  an  investigation  and  are  trying  to  learn  where 
the  children  bought  the  candy.”— The  New  York  Tribune.  3 
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This  record  of  a  little  tragedy  picked  casually 
from  the  sheaf  garnered  from  the  papers  of  a 
single  day  portrays  in  a  simple  and  telling  manner 
one  of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  the  world  has 
invaded  the  home.  It  shows  better  than  any 
abstract  argument  why  it  is  necessary  for  the 
woman  who  would  safeguard  her  family  against 
the  perils  of  disease,  and  bring  her  children  up 
into  strong  and  vigorous  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood,  to  extend  her  interests  beyond  the  four 
walls  of  her  tenement.  What  seems  more  rea¬ 
sonable  than  that  the  little  child  should  be  given 
a  penny  and  should  run  guilelessly  to  the  con¬ 
fectioner  for  a  bit  of  sweet?  And  what  is  more 
common  than  the  poisoning  of  little  children 
by  adulterated  food?  And  now,  who  is  respon¬ 
sible,  the  mother?  No,  the  state.  Politics  is 
responsible;  and  if  the  politicians  represented 
the  home  rather  than  the  business  interests,  the 
laws  relating  to  adulterated  food  and,  what  is 
just  as  important,  their  administration,  would  be 
so  effective  that  the  cowardly  assassins  who 
adulterate  and  poison  would  be  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  given  their  just  reward.  But  your 
wiseacre  will  say :  “The  mother  was  at  church ; 
she  should  have  been  at  home.”  We  do  not 
know  that  any  opponents  of  woman  suffrage  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  woman  spending  many  hours  a  week  at 
church,  but  they  do  not  think  that  she  has  time 
once  a  year  to  go  to  the  polls  to  say  that  she 
does  not  want  a  government  that  will  allow  her 
children  to  be  poisoned.  If  the  mother  had  been 
at  home  in  this  particular  case  her  children  might 
have  been  spared ;  but  the  poisoned  candy  was 
in  the  shop  and  somebody’s  children  would  have 
eaten  it. 

As  long  as  mothers  are  content  to  let  business 
dominate  the  world  and  to  leave  the  home  really 
unrepresented  in  the  legislatures  of  the  country, 
adulterators,  poisoners,  sweaters,  and  other  social 
highwaymen  of  our  time,  will  ply  their  trades, 
laughing  at  the  feeble  attempts  which  a  few  “good 
men”  make  to  safeguard  the  home  against  the 
evils  of  the  invading  world. 


WOMAN’S  place  is  in  the  home.  Did  you 
notice  the  hundreds  of  poverty-stricken, 
sweltering  mothers,  with  babes  in  their  arms, 
clamoring  around  the  ice  wagons  and  the  ice 
shops,  during  the  sultry  days,  for  bits  of  ice  to 
save  the  milk  for  their  babes  and  to  keep  the 
food  for  the  family?  It  is  not  a  woman’s  busi¬ 
ness  how  ice  trusts  are  run,  or  whether  she  and 
her  children  perish  in  their  stifling  tenement 
for  the  lack  of  ice !  The  politicians  were  busy 
“busting”  the  ice  trusts.  These  “busters”  have 
been  at  this  job  for  a  generation,  and  with  all 
the  “busting”  has  come  no  relief  to  those  who 
really  suffer  under  the  selfishness,  shortsighted¬ 


ness,  or  mal-administration  of  these  great  pub¬ 
lic  service  corporations.  The  government  could 
bring  the  ice  companies  to  terms  and  force  them 
to  serve  the  public  or,  following  the  examples 
of  enlightened  cities,  establish  municipal  plants. 
It  is  a  question  of  politics  whether  mothers  and 
children  suffer  for  the  want  of  ice  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time;  and  watch  for  the  wrath  to  come 
when  the  women  realize  that  it  is  not  a  law  of 
nature  under  which  they  suffer  but  the  stupidity 
of  the  politicians. 


THE  relentless  war  which  has  been  waged 
on  Dr.  Wiley,  at  Washington,  affords 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the 
malignant  interests  are  lined  up  against  the  home. 
The  adulterators,  shoddy-makers,  and  poisoners 
make  politics  their  business,  although  of  course 
it  is  no  duty  of  women  in  the  homes  to  know 
or  care  about  politics!  The  temporary  victory 
of  Dr.  Wiley  is  one  of  the  few  good  things  that 
may  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  the  politicians ; 
but  the  fight  of  such  men  in  behalf  of  the  public 
welfare  would  not  be  so  badly  supported  if  those 
who  are  most  immediately  and  humanly  inter¬ 
ested  in  pure  food — the  women — were  awakened 
to  their  political  responsibilities  and  given  a  voice 
in  the  government. 


THE  SUBJECTION  OF  WOMEN,  JOHN 
STUART  MILL. 

When  asked  about  literature  to  convert  men 
to  woman  suffrage  a  few  days  since,  one  of  our 
women  said,  “Oh,  just  give  him  Mill’s  Subjec¬ 
tion  of  Women ;  that  made  my  husband  a  strong 
suffragist.  He  didn’t  take  us  seriously  until  he 
read  that  and  he  loans  our  copy  to  his  friends, 
and  they  become  believers.”  Such  is  the  power 
to-day  of  a  book  written  in  1869. 

This  remarkable  book  so  long  out  of  general 
circulation,  is  reprinted  with  a  strong  foreword 
by  Mrs.  Catt,  in  which  she  states  that  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  inspired  to  write  “The  Subjec¬ 
tion  of  Women”  by  the  account  his  gifted  and 
broad-minded  wife  gave  him  of  the  first  Woman’s 
Rights  Convention,  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
in  1848.  This  account,  published  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Record,  also  furnished  the  initiative  for 
the  organized  movement  in  Great  Britain.  Price, 
60c. ;  8  cents  extra  for  postage. 


Mary  Cheney,  of  Manchester,  Conn.,  who  re¬ 
cently  gave  that  city  a  $200,000  public  park,  has 
made  a  further  gift  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  for  a  public  recreation  ground 
for  children.  She  will  equip  it  with  modern  ap¬ 
paratus.  Mrs.  Cheney  is  a  suffragist. — Labor 
Clarion,  July  28. 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND  POLITICS. 


The  Annual  Domestic  Science  and  Pure  Food 
Exposition  and  Congress  will  be  held  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  this  year,  from  September 
23rd  to  October  4th.  We  know  that  if  nothing 
more  were  said  on  this  subject,  the  mere  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  exhibition  of  pure  foods 
would  suffice  to  draw  suffragists  to  the  Garden 
to  study  what  advance  has  been  made  during 
the  year  in  this  branch  of  Domestic  Science. 

There  is  a  very  special  reason,  however,  why 
every  member  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
should  give  heed  to  this  exposition,  namely,  that 
there  is  to  be  a  suffrage  booth  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Party.  This  is  not  a  novel  un¬ 
dertaking  for  the  Women’s  Political  Union  took 
the  initiative  in  this  enterprise  last  autumn ;  but 
it  is  a  big  undertaking,  as  the  object  of  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  not  only  to  reach,  with 
suffrage  propaganda,  the  crowds  that  will  throng 
the  Garden,  but  also  to  net  a  good  sum  for  the 
treasury. 

In  addition  to  the  selling  of  its  necessary  quota 
of  tickets,  the  collection  and  sale  of  household 
linens  and  dainty  novelties  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
distribution  of  literature,  the  committee  having 
the  booth  in  charge  must  provide  hostesses  for 
each  day  and  see  that  a  long  list  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  converts  is  added  to  the  enrollments. 
Of  course  The  Woman  Voter  will  be  on  sale. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Party  activity  at  the  exposition  will 
be  the  Suffrage  Evening,  on  September  30th,  in 
Congress  Hall  of  the  Garden,  during  which  an 
attractive  programme  of  music  and  speaking  will 
be  given. 

This  affords  an  exceptional  opportunity  both 
for  interesting  new  people  in  votes  for  women 
and  for  making  money  for  the  Party.  There  is 
work  for  everyone  who  wants  to  help  make  our 
booth  a  popular  and  successful  one  and  we  know 
our  members  will  respond  eagerly  to  the  call  for 
assistance. 

The  committee  in  charge  consists  of  Mrs. 
Helena  Secor  Tonjes,  chairman;  Mrs.  James  T. 
Penfield,  Mrs.  Sophia  Kremer,  Mrs.  Martha 
Wentworth  Suffren  and  Miss  Edith  Whitmore. 

Every  member  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
who  will  devote  any  time  to  this  work  is  urged 
to  communicate  with  Mrs.  Tonjes  or  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  immediately  at  headquart¬ 
ers,  212  Metropolitan  Tower. 


IT  seemed  fitting  in  view  of  all  this  activity 
along  Domestic  Science  lines  just  now  to 
make  this  issue  of  The  Woman  Voter  a  special 
Home  Number.  In  doing  so,  we  omit  the  cus¬ 
tomary  Beauty  Hints,  Paper  Patterns,  How  to 
Make  Dressers  Out  of  Soap  Boxes,  and  Recipes. 
We  substitute  for  these — talks  on  Pure  Food, 
Sanitation,  Health  and  the  Education  and  Nur¬ 
ture  of  Children — questions  which  involve  the 
need  of  the  ballot  for  housekeepers  and  mothers. 
We  trust  that  our  readers  will  not  miss  this  time 
their  complexion  lotions,  because  of  their  newly- 
acquired  interest  in  some  of  the  bases  of  beauty. 


WHY  THE  HOUSEKEEPER  SHOULD 

VOTE. 

The  old-time  housekeeper  did  not  need  the  bal¬ 
lot.  She  spun  her  own  wool,  wove  the  cloth, 
dressed  the  meat,  dipped  the  candles,  drew  water 
with  the  well-sweep.  Even  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
people  lived  in  cities  and  these  cities  were  over¬ 
grown  villages  under  rural  conditions.  Trade 
until  recently  was  unorganized, — the  buyer  met 
salespeople  as  personal  and  independent  units. 
Those  who  affirm  that  the  modern  housekeeper  is 
not  concerned  in  politics  cling  to  the  domestic 
ideals  belonging  to  these  economic  conditions. 

The  industrial  revolution  which  makes  the  bal¬ 
lot  necessary  to  the  modern  housekeeper  began 
with  the  introduction  of  steam  power,  changing 
handicraft  to  machine  work.  Capital  speedily 
concentrated  in  great  masses  and  tends  toward 
the  combination  of  allied  trade  interests. 

Politics,  thus,  in  the  form  of  the  syndicate,  in¬ 
vaded  the  domain  of  the  housewife.  She  no 
longer  deals  with  the  salesman  as  a  personal  unit, 
but  as  the  member  of  a  powerful  combination. 
In  buying  the  beefsteak  she  runs  up  against  the 
Beef  Trust;  in  the  gallon  of  kerosene  she  faces 
the  Standard  ©il;  the  bottle  of  milk,  the  pound 
of  butter,  the  bag  of  sugar,  coal  in  winter,  ice 
in  summer,  each  represents  a  mighty  combination 
steadily  and  adroitly  exploiting  the  consumer. 
The  housekeeper  who  is  forced  to  see  that  supply 
and  demand  does  not  control  prices,  must  join 
men  in  the  demand  for  governmental  regulation 
of  corporations  which  arbitrarily  regulate  the 
price  of  any  commodity. 

The  modern  housewife  needs  the  ballot  be¬ 
cause  she  is  the  steward  of  the  family  resources. 
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She  is  responsible  for  the  feeding,  clothing,  and 
sanitary  well-being  of  the  family.  Within  the 
last  few  years  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  until  the  necessities  of  life 
are  obtained  with  difficulty.  This  increase  is 
closely  related  to  politics.  Should  the  house¬ 
wife  close  her  eyes  to  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  saying  “it  is  not  my  affair?”  Or  should 
she  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  solution  of  a 
great  -human  problem  ?  For  a  political  issue,  the 
right  of  corporations  to  manipulate  the  market, 
has  become  a  domestic  issue — the  right  of  the 
people  to  live.  No  housekeeper  is  so  remote  as 
to  escape  this  issue  and  the  consequent  responsi¬ 
bility.  She  is  brought  into  practical  relations 
with  these  problems  at  every  point.  Each  house¬ 
hold  implement,  each  piece  of  furniture,  each 
article  of  food  and  clothing  is  controlled  by  a 
trust  which  has  reached  its  tremendous  power  in 
a  protected  market. 

Eugene  N.  Foss,  running  for  representative 
in  the  19th  Assembly  District  of  Massachusetts, 
carried  his  district  by  a  majority  of  seven  thous¬ 
and.  In  an  interview  published  at  that  time  Mr. 
Foss  said  that  this  remarkable  majority  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  went  into  every  district  and 
told  the  people  what  the  tariff  meant.  “I  told 
them  that  it  affected  everything  they  ate  or  wore 
or  used  in  their  homes.”  If  this  be  true,  should 
not  the  ballot,  the  only  means  of  defence,  be  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  housekeeper  who  so  greatly 
needs  this  protection? 

Again,  many  conditions  for  which  the  house¬ 
keeper  is  responsible  are  now  community  ques¬ 
tions.  In  the  discharge  of  her  duties  she  must 
follow  these  home  interests  into  the  life  of  the 
community;  that  is,  into  politics.  Pure  food  and 
drugs,  sanitary  bakeshops,  proper  garbage  dis¬ 
posal,  uncontaminated  milk,  correct  weights  and 
measures,  adequate  protection  from  fire — these 
are  strictly  home  questions  which  have  moved 
into  politics.  Should  not  the  housekeeper  have 
a  voice  in  the  laws  regulating  the  length  of  time 
in  which  eggs  and  butter  may  remain  in  cold 
storage?  Should  she  not  be  able  to  offer  an  ef¬ 
fective  petition  for  Parcels  Post? 

The  well-being  of  the  family  depends  not  only 
upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  four  home  walls,  but 
upon  all  the  surroundings.  The  watchful  ’care 
of  the  housekeeper  must  extend  to  the  street 
and  neighborhood.  The  reeking  slum,  the  filthy 
alley,  the  bad  drainage  system,  the  neglected  rub¬ 
bish  heap  send  poisonous'  germs  into  the  most 
immaculate  home.  This  watchful  care  is  in¬ 
operative  without  the  ballot. 

The  housekeeper  is  also  the  mother.  For¬ 
merly  each  individual  mother  had  supervision  of 
the  education  of  the  child ; — now  the  whole  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  assumed  by  the  state.  The 


mother  is  still  held  responsible  for  results. 
Should  she  not  have  power  to  regulate  causes  ? 

The  housekeeper  represents  the  largest  group 
of  women — she  represents  the  home,  and  upon 
the  home  depends  the  moral  and  physical  strength 
of  the  nation.  Her  need  for  the  ballot  is  the 
need  for  the  tools  with  which  her  great  work 
must  be  done. 

HELEN  G.  ECOB. 


Even  though  woman’s  traditional  occupations 
have  been  child  care  and  house  care,  her  judg¬ 
ment  has  never  been  the  controlling  element  in 
planning  the  house  or  deciding  the  conditions 
affecting  it.  She  has  been  all  too  truly  like  the 
woman  in  the  city  tenement,  with  three  dark  bed¬ 
rooms,  who  told  the  suffrage  organizer,  “It  is 
man’s  place  to  build  tbe  bouse  and  woman’s  place 
to  live  in  it  just  as  it  is  built.” 

But  the  industrial  changes  of  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  even  changed  women’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  this  matter.  Many  of  the  occupations 
that  used  to  consume  woman’s  time  and  energy, 
in  each  separate  household,  are  now  accom¬ 
plished — whether  better  or  worse  is  another 
question — in  other  ways.  This  means  a  release 
of  energy  that  can  be  and  must  be  directed  along 
different  lines.  Intelligent  women  can  no  longer 
be  oblivious  to  the  responsibility  of  helping, 
each  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  to  create  con¬ 
ditions  in  family  life  that  will  make  for  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency,  in  every  way,  of  all 
the  individuals  concerned.  For  example,  the 
mere  placing  of  fixtures,  shelves,  closets,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.,  in  houses,  will  contribute  to  or  mili¬ 
tate  against  the  growth  of  orderliness,  cleanliness, 
thrift  and  health.  These  are  things  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  which  women  are  admittedly  re¬ 
sponsible.  Yet  why  accept  the  responsibility  as 
to  results  and  fail  or  refuse  to  influence  elements 
inevitably  conditioning  results  ? 

Beyond  the  planning  of  the  individual  house 
ate  questions  of  health,  hygiene  and  sanitation 
that  must  be  settled  wisely  for  each  community. 
Because  time  is  saved  women  by  their  no  longer 
having  to  carry  water  from  the  well  or  to  milk 
the  cows,  it  does  not  mean  that  women  can  waste 
their  time,  but  that  the  considerations  of  sanita¬ 
tion  and  healthfulness  are  transferred  from  in¬ 
dividual  to  social  guardianship.  These  matters 
aie  just  as  much  women’s  legitimate  concern  now 
as  when  each  had  her  own  well  and  milk  room. 
It  is  a  question  of  recognition  and  readjustment. 
Questions  of  general  welfare  have  become  part 
of  the  white  woman’s  burden,  if  she  chooses  to 
be  an  anti-suffragist;  and  part  of  her  frankly  ac¬ 
cepted  civic  duty  and  privilege,  if  she  is  a  broad- 
( Continued  on  page  jo) 
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LESSONS  IN  GOVERNMENT. 

I. 

H ow  Politics  Affects  Our  Daily  Life. 

There  seems  to  be  rather  a  general  feeling  to¬ 
day  that  because  politics  is  corrupt  one  can  vol¬ 
untarily  escape  from  the  degrading  influence  and 
live  a  life  apart  in  a  purer  air  where  “sweet¬ 
ness  and  light”  reign  instead  of  the  boss. 

The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  show  that  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  modern  times  in  the  great 
cities,  at  least,  can  help  being  affected  in  count¬ 
less  ways  each  hour  of  the  day  by  politics,  how¬ 
ever  corrupt  it  may  be.  The  truth  is  that 
practically  every  important  human  experience 
somewhere  touches  on  a  law  or  an  administra¬ 
tive  policy.  Politics  controls  our  homes,  our 
modes  of  living,  our  health,  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  our  recreations,  our  business  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  our  incomes. 

Yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  men  and  women 
seem  to  realize  how  their  complete  existence  is 
bound  up  with  politics  and  government,  and  that 
to  seek  to  escape  from  its  corruption  by  political 
inactivity  is  an  absurdity  unworthy  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  animal. 

For  example :  One  rises  in  the  morning  to 
begin  the  day  with  a  bath  and  a  refreshing  drink 
of  water.  How  many  people  ever  stop  to  think 
how  this  water  is  brought  to  their  homes?  Its 
supply,  its  possible  pollution,  its  distribution 
among  rich  and  poor  are  political  questions  and 
the  water  commission  is  one  of  the  “plums”  so 
eagerly  fought  for  by  politicians.  Most  women 
who  think  of  water  at  all  are  satisfied  to  boil  it 
when  it  seems  impure,  or  buy  spring  water  when 
they  can  afford  it.  If  the  supply  is  short,  many 
women  can  go  to  a  mountain  spring  for  drink¬ 
ing  or  to  the  ocean  for  bathing,  and  so  avoid  the 
evils  attendant  upon  this  serious  situation.  But 
water  as  a  political  matter  still  remains  for  the 
mass  of  citizens. 

The  breakfast  and  successive  meals  are  in 
towns  made  up  of  the  products  of  the  labor  of 
men  and  women  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  so 
that  the  agrarian  problem,  the  manufacturing  of 
food  stuffs,  the  questions  of  prices  and  freight 
rates,  and  delivery — especially  when  little  boys 
are  overworked — should  be  of  interest  to  every 
consumer.  The  purity  of  foods  is  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  and  only  a  more  obviously  political  question 
than  all  the  others  before  mentioned. 

Perhaps  the  rent  collector  disturbs  the  morn¬ 
ing  meal  by  his  insistent  ringing.  The  wise 
know  that  rent  is  more  and  more  a  governmental 
problem,  having  its  basis  in  such  matters  as  sub¬ 
ways  and  railways,  taxation  of  land  values,  prices 
of  building  materials  which  may  again  be  the 
result  of  a  reciprocity  agreement,  speculation  in 
tenements,  municipal  housing,  and  congestion. 
The  less  wise  are  content  to  be  the  victims  of 


their  own  indifference  to  these  vital  political  mat¬ 
ters  while  the  wiser  profit  as  politicians. 

After  breakfast  the  children  must  be  hurried 
off  to  school.  Are  the  character  of  the  building 
in  which  they  are  to  study,  its  protection  against 
fire,  its  ventilation,  its  distance  from  home,  of 
no  concern  to  the  mother?  Is  the  type  of  teacher 
— the  result  of  her  pay,  her  social  experience  and 
pedagogic  training,  and  often  of  political  influ¬ 
ence — a  matter  beyond  woman’s  sphere?  Are 
such  questions  as  how  sex  hygiene,  religion, 
science,  are  to  be  taught  to  her  boys  and  girls 
questions  for  men  alone  to  decide? 

The  woman  who  says  “no”  is  the  one  who  needs 
to  learn  that  Boards  of  Education,  under  whose 
control  such  questions  come,  are  political  instru¬ 
ments  whether  appointed  by  a  mayor  or  elected 
by  citizens,  whether  paid  or  serving  as  volunteers. 
The  vital  problem  of  the  right  of  poor  children 
to  an  equal  opportunity  for  education  out  of  the 
city’s  money  should  interest  not  only  the  mothers 
in  the  tenements,  but  other  mothers  whose  own 
children  cannot  escape  the  social  results  of  child 
labor  and  ignorance.  The  whole  future  of  the 
race  may  be  bound  up  in  such  issues  as  Techni¬ 
cal  Education  versus  a  Liberal  Arts  Education, 
Domestic  Science  as  a  special  sex  training  versus 
an  identical  education  for  boys  and  girls,  and 
these  are  governmental  considerations,  not  pri¬ 
vate.  The  case  of  the  children’s  health  in  schools 
is  fundamentally  important  and  this  is  left  to 
School  Boards  to  look  out  for. 

The  children  having  gone  to  school,  the  father 
departs  to  fulfil  his  business  obligations ;  the 
mother  sallies  forth  with  her  shopping  bag — he, 
the  producer;  she,  the  consumer.  If  the  husband 
is  a  captain  of  industry  he  is  himself  more  and 
more  a  political  problem,  since  the  days  of 
rampant  laissez  faire  passed  by;  if  he  is  a  work¬ 
man,  he  is  equally  a  political  factor  and  is  slowly 
realizing  it  himself ;  if  he  is  a  professional  man, 
he  is  either  bound  up  in  political  interest  with 
the  captain  of  industry  or  eager  to  see  the  politi¬ 
cal  balance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  laboring 
majority  and  his  manner  of  conducting  his  pro¬ 
fession  will  more  or  less  reflect  his  interest. 

And  what  of  the  consumer?  To-day  the  fact 
that  she  spends  the  money  is  of  more  than  in¬ 
dividual  interest.  There  are  vast  social  results 
of  her  spending,  whether  her  amount  be  great  or 
small,  which  bring  to  the  forefront  of  political 
problems  such  interests  as  child  labor,  women’s 
labor,  the  sanitation  and  fire  protection  of  fac¬ 
tories,  home  and  sweatshop  work,  the  minimum 
wage,  trade  unionism  versus  the  open  shop,  and 
countless  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Is  she  to 
go  on  guilelessly  spending  and  leave  her  sister 
workers  at  the  mercy  of  male  politicians  for 
every  bit  of  betterment  in  their  condition  of 
life  and  labor  ?  Aroused  to  a  sort  of  conscious- 
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ness  of  working  conditions,  some  of  the  consum¬ 
ers  attempt,  through  welfare  and  other  charitable 
work,  to  alleviate  human  misery ;  but  do  these 
women  think  for  a  moment  that  the  great  politi¬ 
cal  issue  of  the  rights  of  labor  is  settled  thereby? 

Moreover,  such  other  big  problems  as  taxation 
of  incomes,  the  cost  of  living,  protection  of  a  few 
favored  commercial  interests,  and  an  inheritance 
tax  are  all  political  problems  and  help  to  deter¬ 
mine  for  each  and  all  the  amount  of  their  spend¬ 
ing  money. 

So  if  one  goes  through  the  gamut  of  life’s  ex¬ 
periences,  one  is  constantly  confronted  with  po¬ 
litical  issues  which  some  are  raising  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  the  average  of  human  happi¬ 
ness  and  others  with  a  view  to  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment  only.  Love  and  marriage  at  least  may  seem 
to  be  excluded ;  but  such  is  far  from  the  case. 
Indeed  the  law  is  very  greatly  concerned  with 
these  matters. 

In  some  states  it  is  very  explicit  as  to  what 
persons  shall  be  allowed  to  marry.  Tubercular, 
epileptic,  criminal  and  other  classes  are  in  some 
places  refused  licenses  and  health  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  basis  for  the  issuing  of  cer¬ 
tificates.  The  rights  of  the  wife  to  her  own 
property  and  wages,  the  equal  guardianship  over 
the  children,  and  to  some  control  over  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  her  husband’s  property  are  legal  and  po¬ 
litical  considerations  and  personal  tastes  are  not 
the  final  arbiters.  Divorce  is  the  one  legal  matter 
which  is  recognized  as  such  but  far  more  subtle, 
though  no  less  political,  are  the  economic  and 
social  bases  of  a  legalized  marriage. 

Thus  we  see  that  we  are  not  isolated  units, 
free  to  live  our  own  lives  in  our  own  way  as  a 
state  of  nature  might  dictate.  To  many  persons 
the  laws  prove  so  beneficent  that  they  are  un¬ 
conscious  of  their  existence ;  to  others  they  are 
so  oppressive  that  they  chafe  under  their  re¬ 
straint  and  focus  all  their  attention  upon  them. 

Whether  one  gains  or  loses  by  present  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies,  it  is  a  fundamental  test  of 
intelligence  that  he  or  she  shall  understand  the 
political  basis  of  liberty  or  oppression,  of  par¬ 
asitism  or  exploitation,  of  idleness  or  overwork, 
of  home  for  mother  and  children  versus  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  sweatshop;  of  pure  food  versus  death¬ 
dealing  products — of  a  government  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  versus  a  com¬ 
mercial  government  of  the  few,  by  the  few,  for 
the  few. 

It  is  the  modern  city  which  has  forced  these 
public  problems  on  us  all  and  it  was  the  power- 
driven  machinery  which  made  the  modern  city. 
Everything  was  not  a  question  of  politics  and_ 
government  before  the  steam-engine  came  into 
use.  Since  its  adoption  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  cities  has  come  under  its  influence 
either  to  his  own  advantage  or  disadvantage. 


And  it  is  over  the  products  of  machinery  that 
all  political  warfare  is  waged  to-day.  The  sad 
fact  is  that  the  so-called  “best  people”  in  the 
community  are  usually  the  ones  who  profit  by  our 
present  political  policies  and  can  therefore  afford 
to  be  indifferent  to  them.  They  do  not  wish  to 
meddle  with  a  state  of  affairs  which,  however 
hard  on  others,  works  well  for  them. 

There  is,  however,  an  old  English  maxim  of 
the  law  which  says  that  “whatever  concerns 
all  should  be  decided  by  all.”  It  is  this  truism 
which  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  At  present 
what  concerns  all  is  decided  by  the  few  be¬ 
cause  of  the  indifference  of  the  many.  When 
women,  as  well  as  men,  understand  how  vital  it  is 
that  they  should  concern  themselves  with  what 
comes  so  close  to  their  lives,  we  shall  more 
nearly  approach  the  ideal  of  a  true  democracy 
and  politics  will  cease  to  be  corrupt. 


THE  MAYOR  OF  HUNNEWELL. 

The  papers  of  the  last  weeks  have  been  full 
of  reports  of  the  failure  of  Mrs.  Ella  Wilson, 
the  woman  mayor  of  Hunnewell,  Kansas ;  edi¬ 
torial  comments  have  been  antagonistic,  and  the 
antis  have  had  their  fling  at  her.  The  following 
letter,  therefore,  which  has  just  been  received  by 
Miss  Caroline  Reilly — chairman  of  the  Press 
Committee  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association — is  most  illuminating: 

Hunnewell,  Kansas,  August  13,  1911. 

“The  reports  recently  published  in  the  New 
York  papers  about  me  and  my  attitude  toward  the 
work  in  which  I  am  engaged  are  unjust  and  ab¬ 
solutely  false.  They  quote  me  as  saying,  “Poli¬ 
tics  is  not  a  woman’s  game.’  I  have  never  made 
such  a  statement,  nor  have  I  arrived  at  that  con¬ 
clusion.  As  to  my  resigning,  I  have  no  intention 
of  so  doing;  neither  have  I  any  desire  for  such 
action.  I  am  in  a  fight  for  higher  morals  and  a 
better  city  government,  and  I  am  confident  that 
I  shall  be  victorious.  The  men  of  Hunnewell 
who  belong  to  the  whiskey  and  gambling  element 
are  opposing  me  in  every  possible  way,  but  I 
shall  stick  to  my  post  and  earnestly  endeavor  to 
accomplish  some  reforms  that  are  greatly  needed 
here.” 

(Signed)  ELLA  WILSON,  Mayor. 


Governor  Stubbs  is  reputed  to  have  said 
he  would  institute  ouster  proceedings  against 
the  Councilmen  of  Hunnewell,  Kan.,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  co-operate  with  their  woman  mayor  at 
last  night’s  meeting.  Attorney  General  Dawson 
already  had  notified  the  Councilmen  that  drastic 
action  would  follow  further  neglect  of  their 
duties. 
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Come !  Let  us  lay  a  crazy  lance  in  rest, 

To  tilt  at  windmills  under  a  wild  sky ! 

For  who  dare  live  so  petty  and  unblest 
That  will  not  tilt  at  something  ere  he  die — - 
Rather  than  in  the  lee  of  multitudes 
Preserve  his  little  life  to  little  ends, 

Within  the  shelter  of  monotony? 

Ah !  For  a  weapon  wistful  and  sublime, 

Whose  lifted  point  recks  naught  of  woe  or  weal, 
Since  it  must  needs  be  shivered  every  time ! 

When  in  the  wildness  of  our  charge  we  reel, 
Men  laugh  indeed,  the  sweeter  heavens  smile; 
But  a  whole  world  of  fat  prosperity 
Has  not  the  value  of  that  broken  steel. 

The  strange  far  echo  of  the  challenge  cry 
Sets  swinging  to  and  fro  the  bell  which  tolls 
A  dim  and  wondering  note  of  sympathy 
Within  the  true  cathedral  of  our  souls, 

And  drowns  the  mocking  of  the  marketplace — - 
So,  crystal-clear,  the  shepherd’s  wayward  pipe 
From  feasts  his  cynical  soft  sheep  cajoles. 

Its  pennon,  planted  ragged  to  the  dawn, 

Calls  to  the  moon  to  stand,  the  sun  to  fly ; 

And  flutters,  when  the  weak  is  overborne, 

To  stem  the  tide  of  fate  and  certainty. 

It  knows  not  reason,  and  it  seeks  no  fame — - 
The  words  engraven  on  its  stubborn  wood ; 

“To  ride,  Knight-Errant,  till  Eternity!” 

So,  undismayed  beneath  the  serried  clouds, 

It  holds  the  banner  of  forlorn  defence — - 
A  jest  to  the  complacency  of  crowds — 
Bright-haloed  with  the  one  diviner  sense ; 

To  hold  itself  as  nothing  to  itself ; 

And  in  the  quest  of  its  imagined  star 
To  lose  all  thought  of  after-recompense. 


(We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr  Galsworthy  for  present¬ 
ing  this  brilliant  poem  to  The  Woman  Voter.) 
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WHEN  WOMEN  COME  IN 

BY  EMA  SUCKOW 


It  all  began  at  breakfast,  the  worst  possible 
time  and  place ;  for  who  wants  to  break  the 
customs  and  cherished  ideas  of  years  with  his 
soft-boiled  eggs  and  ruin  his  coffee  with  shat¬ 
tered  ideals?  It  was  good  coffee ;  I'll  say  that  for 
Peggy;  as  good  as  we  had  had  in  all  the  twenty 
odd  years  of  drinking  coffee  opposite  each  other ; 
but  I  ask  again,  of  what  good  is  the  creamiest 
of  coffee  to  a  man  whose  mental  legs  are 
knocked  out  from  under  him  by  the  same  hand 
that  wields  the  fragrant  percolator? 

“Well,”  I  remarked  genially,  for  it  is  my  cus¬ 
tom  to  start  the  day  right  "by  being  genial  at 
breakfast  unless  Ted  is  too  late,  “well,  that  was  a 
great  speech  we  had  last  night.” 

Peggy  waited  until  my  cup  was  prepared  ex¬ 
actly  to  my  taste,  held  it  out  to  me  across  the 
table,  and  looked  me  coolly  in  the  eye.  “Yes,” 
she  said.  “It  was;  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.” 

It  was  well  she  kept  her  hold  on  the  saucer. 
I  dropped  my  side.  “You — You !  Why,  how  in 
thunder,  Peggy - ” 

“Will  you  have  some  coffee,  dear?”  She  was 
a  minx  when  I  married  her.  “Yes,  you  see  Ted 
had  some  studying  to  do,  and  you  had  spoken 
of  going  with  Mr.  Marsh,  so  I  told  Mrs.  Willets 
I  would  go  with  them.  Have  some  cakes,  son?” 

“See  here,  Peggy,  if  you  wanted  to  hear  West 
speak,  you  know  all  you  had  to  do  was  to  tell 
me.  You  didn’t  have  to  go  running  off  with  a 
bunch  of  women - ” 

“Oh,”  said  Peggy,  even  more  coolly  than  be¬ 
fore  and  having  the  audacity  to  butter  a  muffin 
at  the  same  time.  “I  didn’t  want  to  hear  West. 
We  went  to  the  Rollins  Rally,  you  know.” 

I  am  glad  now  that  I  didn't  say  anything.  I 
hope  my  face  was  as  blank  of  expression  as  my 
brain  was  empty  of  comprehension.  Peggy  at¬ 
tending  a  political  rally  in  a  high-handed,  take-it- 
or-leave-it  fashion  with  a  lot  of  women,  entirely 
ignoring  her  husband  and  rightful  guardian ;  and, 
of  all  wonders,  going  to  a  rally  for  that  upstart 
of  a  Rollins ! 

“Say,  Dad,  that  cup’s  china.  You  can't  plow 
a  furrow  in  it  with  your  spoon.”  It  has  always 
been  my  opinion  that  Peggy  is  too  lenient  with 
that  boy.  His  levity  on  this  occasion  proved  it. 

I  put  down  my  spoon,  however,  and  determined 
to  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom. 

“And  why,  if  I  may  ask,  did  you  care  to  spend 
an  evening  in  a  stuffy,  noisy  hall  listening  to  a 
lot  of  political  twaddle  which  you  don’t  care  a 
rap  about?” 


Peggy  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  her  Sunday 
school  class.  “But  I  ought  to  learn  about  these 
things,  don  t  you  think  so?”  she  inquired  pleas¬ 
antly. 

“Why,  my  dear,  I  will  tell  you  about  them  any 
time  you  ask  me,”  I  answered. 

It  was  a  natural  enough  remark.  I  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  for  Ted  to  choke  in  his  coffee  cup.  Peggy 
was  very  sweet  about  it  in  a  way  I  used  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  but  have  learned  to  distrust. 

"  1  hank  you,  dear,”  she  murmured.  “But,  you 
see,  I  want  to  know  something  about  the  other 
side.” 

“I  hope,  Margaret,  that  I  am  not  so  narrow 
that  I  can  t  see  more  than  one  side  of  any  ques¬ 
tion,"  I  answered  her. 

I  had  expected  that  that  “Margaret”  would  fin¬ 
ish  the  whole  discussion;  for  I  have  seldom 
felt  it  necessary  to  use  it  and  I  employed  al¬ 
most  the  same  tone  which  I  find  most  effective  in 
dealing  with  the  fellows  at  the  office.  But  if  I 
had  said,  “Your  dress  becomes  you  unusually 
well  this  morning,  my  dear,”  her  smile  could  not 
have  been  more  innocently  pleased. 

“I  hope  you  can,  Charles,”  she  said.  “That 
is  what  I  had  to  do,  you  know — see  both  sides 
of  the  question  in  order  to  decide.” 

“To  decide?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Peggy.  “To  decide  how  to 
vote.” 

We  did  not  mention  the  subject  at  luncheon. 
But  when  Ted  had  gone  to  play  “catch”  with 
his  boon  companions  a  half  hour  before  school 
time,  I  took  up  the  subject  again  with  great  care, 
for  it  had  lain  heavy  on  my  mind  all  morning. 

“Curiously  enough,  my  dear,  I  had  forgotten 
that  we  have  lived  in  Colorado  long  enough  to 
give  you  the  right  to  vote— if,”  I  added  guard¬ 
edly,  “if  you  care  to,  of  course.” 

“Of  course,”  said  Peggy. 

I  knew  what  she  wanted,  but  I  would  not 
gratify  her.  She  needn’t  think  men  are  as  curi¬ 
ous  as  women.  However,  finding  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  unaccountably  dropped,  I  was  forced  to 
pick  it  up  again. 

“You  spoke  this  morning  of — er — deciding  ” 

“Yes,  I  did.” 

“You  decided?” 

“I  spoke  of  it.” 

When  a  woman  stands  with  her  back  to  you 
making  entirely  unnecessary  dabs  at  her  front 

( Continued  on  page  14) 
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THE  COMING  LEGISLATIVE  CAMPAIGN. 


THE  SUFFRAGISTS’  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Party  intends  to  wage 
unrelenting  war  on  every  candidate  for  the  As¬ 
sembly — whatever  his  party — in  the  coming  No¬ 
vember  election,  who  will  not  openly  and  without 
equivocation  declare  himself  for  the  principle  of 
equal  suffrage.  We  now  have  a  powerful  or¬ 
ganization  of  thousands  of  men  and  women ;  we 
have  the  support  of  the  Men’s  League  for 
Woman  Suffrage;  we  have  the  money,  we  have 
the  brains,  and  we  have  the  fighting  temper.  I  he 
time  has  come  for  politicians  to  realize  that  the 
advocates  of  equal  justice  will  no  longer  be  put 
off  by  smiles  and  scorn  and  sarcasm. 

The  legislative  situation 
is  peculiarly  favorable  to 
our  plan  of  warfare.  The 
overthrow  of  the  successors 
to  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry 
at  Albany  and  the  revela¬ 
tions  concerning  the  inner 
ring  of  Republican  politi¬ 
cians,  which  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  disgraceful 
spectacle  last  year,  is  not 
forgotten  ;  and  we  have 
the  records  of  these  politi¬ 
cians.  If  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  masculine  voters 
have  forgotten  these 
records  we  shall  remind 
them. 

The  record  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  legislature  which 
succeeded  the  discredited 
Republican  machine  has  so 
far  not  been  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  to  commend  it 
whole-heartedly  to  the  electors.  It  has  de¬ 
voted  itself  largely  to  distributing  the  spoils 
of  office.  But  in  this  it  has  not  departed 
at  all  from  the  examples  set  by  the  preceding 
Republican  legislature.  It  has  passed  ripper 
legislation,  designed  not  for  public  welfare  but 
for  partisan  service.  That  it  has  passed  some 
good  laws  we  do  not  deny;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  will  have  a  difficult  time  next  No¬ 
vember  in  convincing  the  public  of  the  rectitude 
of  its  intentions  and  the  wholesomeness  of  its 
labors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  Democratic 
legislature — and  with  Burke  we  refuse  to  con¬ 
demn  wholesale — there  is  a  feeling  abroad  that 
one  set  of  spoilsmen  has  been  turned  out  to  make 
room  'for  another  set.  This  feeling  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party.  It  is  voiced 
in  the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  July  3rd,  under  the  caption, 
“An  Unholy  Alliance 


“The  'combine’ — the  term  has  a  definite  and 
ugly  connotation — between  the  Tammany  ma¬ 
chine  in  control  of  the  majority  of  the  legislature 
and  the  Old  Guard,  with  a  solid  block  of  Re¬ 
publican  votes,  is  not  novel.  Partnerships  of  that 
sort  have  been  a  reliance  for  Tammany  for  many 
years.  Tweed  ran  one  of  amazing  efficiency  in 
the  legislature  forty  years  ago,  and  its  wild  ex¬ 
cursions  culminated  in  his  exposure  and  down¬ 
fall.  It  was  but  an  extension  of  the  business 
arrangement  he  had  formed  in  this  city,  which 
made  “Tammany  Republicans’’  a  hissing  and  a 
by-word  in  our  political  history.  The  present 
conspiracy  against  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 

public  is  probably  not 
nearly  so  formidable  or  so 
bad,  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  broken  up  at  the  polls 
next  Fall,  but  in  morals  it 
is  the  same  sort  of  odious 
and  mischievous  thing. 

What  is  particularly  bit¬ 
ter  and  disappointing  in 
the  actual  situation  at 
Albany  is  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  an  honest  effort 
by  the  independent  voters 
of  the  State  to  drive  bad 
men  from  the  Legislature 
and  put  in  good  ones. 
And  the  most  unfortunate 
result  of  this  betrayal  of 
the  hopes  and  aims  of  hon¬ 
est  men  is  that  it  tends 
strongly  to  discourage  like 
attempts  in  the  future.  Re¬ 
spectable  and  well-mean¬ 
ing  men  all  over  the 
State,  and  especially  in  this  city,  are  going  about 
saying :  ‘What  is  tbe  use  ?  You  only  replace  one 
lot  of  rascals  by  another,  generally  worse.’  And 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  facts  give  a  good 
deal  of  support  to  that  weary  plea.” 

With  this  feeling  abroad  in  the  State  about 
the  “combine,”  the  coming  election  in  November 
is  bound  to  be  close  and  hotly  contested  all  along 
the  line.  At  every  point  where  the  fighting  is 
the  sharpest,  and  the  results  will  depend  not 
upon  mass  charges  but  upon  fine  thrusts,  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  intends  to  concentrate  its 
forces. 

We  are  not  so  much  distressed  about  petty 
ripper  legislation  and  the  spoils  of  office  as  we 
are  about  the  great  principle  of  equal  justice  for 
women.  We  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  show  the  politicians  of 
this  State  that  they  can  no  longer  trifle  with 
impunity  with  such  grave  and  serious  questions 
as  that  of  equal  justice  for  women. 


Senator  Grady,  the  Representative  of  the  “Antis”  at  Albany. 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATOR 
H  IN  MAN. 

New  York  City,  August  25th,  1911. 
My  dear  Senator : 

You  are  among  the  foremost  opponents  not 
only  of  woman  suffrage,  but  also  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  submit  the  question  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  the  decision  of  the 
voters  of  this  commonwealth.  Knowing  well 
from  my  personal  relations  with  you  your  firm 
determination  to  do  right  and  justice  as  you  are 
given  to  see  right  and  justice,  I  direct  this  letter 
to  you  with  the  hope  that,  by  pointing  out  some 
of  the  fallacies  in  your  argument  against  equal 
suffrage,  you  may  be  brought  to  see  the  unwis¬ 
dom  of  your  course. 

\ou  say  that  you  do  not  believe  that  a  majority 
of  the  good  women  of  the  State  want  to  vote. 
Sir,  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  four  million  slaves  which  your  party 
enfranchised  were  in  favor  of  emancipation.  In¬ 
deed,  the  pathetic  faithfulness  with  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  them  clung  to  their 
masters  during  the  Civil  War  would  seem  to 
prove  that  their  bondage  was  reasonably  accept¬ 
able  to  them.  The  founders  and  organizers  of 
your  great  party,  however,  took  higher  grounds 
than  that  of  mere  majority  approval.  They  de¬ 
clared  that  slavery  was  unjust,  that  a  house 
divided  against  itself  could  not  stand,  and  that 


SENATOR  HINMAN 


the  system,  bulwarked  on  every  side  by  wealth 
and  respectability,  would  have  to  go  down. 

Lincoln,  whose  memory  I  know  you  cherish 
far  more  than  most  of  your  party  colleagues, 
did  not  stop  to  inquire  with  shallow  sophistry 
whether  the  negroes  wanted  emancipation; 
neither  did  he  argue  the  question  as  to  whether 
they  were  equal  with  the  white  men.  Senator 
Hinman,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  Lincoln  uttered  his  high  declarations 
did  not  agree  with  him.  He  voted  for  a  resolu¬ 
tion  against  slavery  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
when  only  one  other  man  voted  with  him.  He 
was  a  truly  great  statesman  because  he  did  not 
stoop  to  inquire  what  was  the  mere  whim  of  the 
majority;  but,  knowing  that  in  the  course  of 
human  events,  justice  must  be  done,  he  took  his 
stand  and  fought  his  battle.  Sir,  this  same  Lin¬ 
coln  did  not  stoop  to  inquire  whether  a  majority 
of  the  women  wanted  to  vote.  His  inquiry  was 
directed  above  everything  else  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  was  right  and  just  that  women  who 
bear  burdens  and  share  the  heat  and  turmoil  of 
the  common  struggle  for  existence  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  all  share  in  the  making  of  the  laws 
which  determine  their  .own  and  their  children’s 
destinies.  And  having  made  that  inquiry,  he 
openly  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  enfran¬ 
chisement  of  women  on  the  same  terms  as  men. 

A  few  years  ago,  Senator  Hinman,  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  legislature  against 
you,  without  any  sure  support  in  public  opinion, 
you  declared  yourself  in  favor  of  the  direct 
primary.  You  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  state  were  in 
favor  of  it.  You  had  no  way  whatsoever  of 
ascertaining  whether  they  were  in  favor  of  it. 
If  you  take  the  evidence  of  their  representatives 
in  the  New  York  legislature — the  best  evidence 
available  as  to  the  statistics  on  the  matter — cer¬ 
tainly  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters 
were  against  it ;  at  all  events,  you  had  no  way  of 
knowing.  Nevertheless,  supported  by  a  handful 
of  men,  you  waged  the  fight  in  the  Senate  and 
encouraged  the  champions  of  the  measure  in  the 
Assembly.  Sir,  your  inquiry  then  was :  “Is  this 
bill  a  just  bill,  will  it  give  to  the  voters  of  New 
York  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  en¬ 
titled?”  The  metropolitan  papers  poured  out  their 
vials  of  wrath  upon  your  head;  you  were  called 
“Old  Doc  Hinman,  manufacturer  of  nostrums.” 
No  ridicule  was  too  severe,  no  contempt  too  bit¬ 
ter,  to  express  the  attitude  of  a  large  number  of 
respectable  papers  toward  you  and  the  measure 
which  you  championed.  But  you  helped  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  voters  of  the  State  up  to  the  principle 
that  you  had  advocated.  You  helped  to  stir  the 
commonwealth  from  Buffalo  to  the  extremities 
of  Long  Island,  until  both  parties  were  forced 
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to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  the  direct 
primary. 

That,  sir,  is  the  way  great  reforms  succeed. 
A  few  first  champion  them  believing  that  they 
are  just  and  expedient;  they  bring  their  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  test  of  reason ;  they  erect  standards 
and  call  upon  the  people  to  join  them;  and  thus 
the  small  minority  working  for  the  right  is  in 
time  transformed  into  a  triumphant  majority. 

Moreover,  the  argument  as  to  whether  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  women  do  not  want  the  suffrage  is 
an  ancient  and  threadbare  argument.  It  has 
been  brought  up  against  every  enlightened  re¬ 
form  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  in  New  York  in  1821,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  take  the  government  of  the 
State  out  of  the  hands  of  a  narrow  oligarchy  of 
landlords  and  vest  it  in  “the  whole  people,”  the 
cry  was  uttered  in  the  convention  that  the  men 
whom  they  were  about  to  enfranchise  did  not 
want  to  vote.  Eminent  and  respectable  members 
of  that  convention,  among  them  the  distinguished 
Chancellor  Kent,  exclaimed  that  the  State  was 
already  prosperous,  that  the  workingmen  were 
not  fitted  to  share  the  government  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  that  the  working-class,  if  enfranchised, 
would  demand  rights  instead  of  fulfilling  duties ; 
and  that  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  would 
bring  the  whole  State  down  into  anarchy,  chaos, 
and  ruin.  But  the  suffrage  was  extended  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  right  and  just;  that  it  was  in 
harmony  with  the  great  spirit  of  democracy 
which  this  government  was  founded  to  express, 
develop,  and  perpetuate.  And  I  believe,  Sen¬ 
ator  Hinman,  that  with  your  knowledge  of  the 
legal  development  of  our  State,  you  will  say 
that  our  legislation  in  every  domain  has  been 
touched  by  enlightenment  and  humanity  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  in  spite  of  a  few 
evils  that  have  attended  an  indiscriminate  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  suffrage,  good  beyond  all  measure 
has  come  to  the  State. 

You  say,  Senator,  that  woman’s  place  is  the 
home ;  and  I  agree  with  you  that  the  great  func¬ 
tion,  and  sacred  function,  for  the  vast  majority 
of  women  is  that  of  bearing  children  and  rear¬ 
ing  them  as  citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
place  of  a  majority  of  them  is  in  the  home  and 
will  always  be  in  the  home,  just  as  the  chief 
function  of  the  normal  average  man  will  forever 
be  that  of  supporting  and  cherishing  his  family. 
But  to  say  that  a  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home, 
and  that  voting  is  incompatible  with  her  func¬ 
tion,  is  just  as  unreasonable  as  to  say  that  a 
man’s  business  is  making  a  living  for  his  family, 
and  that  voting  is  incompatible  with  that  great 
function.  Indeed,  Senator,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  history  of  democracy,  you  will 
find  that  that  was  exactly  the  argument  brought 
by  privileged  aristocracies  in  times  past  against 


the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  common  men 
like  you  and  me.  It  was  argued  in  England,  for 
example,  that  the  government  of  the  country 
should  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  leisured  class — 
the  landed  gentry — because  they  had  the  time 
to  spare  for  politics,  and  were  specially  fitted 
for  it  by  their  education  and  their  talents  as  a 
ruling  aristocracy.  When  it  was  proposed,  nearly 
a  century  ago,  to  extend  the  suffrage  to  work¬ 
ingmen — to  the  lower  classes  from  which,  Sen¬ 
ator  Hinman,  Abraham  Lincoln  sprang,  an  edu¬ 
cated  and  respectable  clergyman  in  England  ex¬ 
claimed  against  it,  using  in  reference  to  the  com¬ 
mon  man  almost  the  very  language  which  you 
used  in  the  Senate  of  New  York  in  1911  against 
our  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  daughters ; 
namely,  that  their  business  was  doing  the  com¬ 
mon  work  of  the  world  and  not  interfering  with 
politics,  which  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  an 
aristocracy.  Said  this  learned  clergyman  to  the 
common  man :  “What  would  you  gain  by  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage?  I  am  certain  that  you  would 
gain  nothing  but  universal  confusion,  universal 
setting  of  workingmen  against  each  other.  *  *  * 
All  workingmen  would  then  become  politicians. 
They  would  neglect  their  vocations  in  life — 
spend  their  time,  their  strength,  their  talents  in 
what  would  increase  their  poverty.  ***** 
With  respect  to  having  Members  of  Parliament 
paid  and  void  of  property  qualifications — 
really  this  is  too  absurd  for  an  idiot  to  be  the 
author  of.”  (Robinson  and  Beard,  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Modern  Europe,  Vol.  II,  p.  189).  What 
you  take  for  reason  and  logic  therefore,  Senator, 
is  a  prejudice  against  women  made  of  the  very 
same  stuff  as  the  prejudice  which  the  aristocra¬ 
cies  of  Europe  have  ever  cherished  against  the 
common  man — like  you  or  me. 

But  this  is  not  the  final  word  on  that  cant 
phrase,  the  woman’s  place  is  in  the  home.  You 
know,  Senator,  that  millions  of  women  in  the 
United  States  are  employed  out  of  the  home. 
They  are  driven  by  poverty  into  factories  and 
workshops.  Would  to  God,  Senator,  that  all  the 
married  women  of  the  United  States  had  decent 
homes  in  which  to  rear  up  children  of  whom  the 
commonwealth  might  be  proud.  But  millions  of 
them  are  housed  in  stuffy  tenements  and  shacks 
and  they  go  forth  in  early  morning  hours  and 
toil  amid  the  whirl  of  spindles  and  the  clash  of 
machinery.  They  have  to  work,  Sir,  out  of  the 
home,  and  at  every  point  in  industry,  chivalrous 
man,  their  natural  protector,  takes  advantage  of 
their  weakness  and  their  poverty  to  discriminate 
against  them  in  hours  and  wages.  Their 
brothers  beside  them  have  the  ballot,  and  if  they 
wish  protection  under  labor  legislation  they 
have  the  instrument  for  securing  it.  But  if  the 
women  want  protection — Shades  of  the  Triangle 
{Continued  on  page  28 ) 
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With  this  issue  The  Woman  Voter  appears 
in  enlarged  form,  with  some  changes  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  articles  published ;  but  it  still  re¬ 
mains  the  organ  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
of  New  York.  Its  purpose  is  the  advocacy  of 
the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  men.  It  does  not  regard  the  suffrage 
in  any  narrow  sense  as  a  mere  political  right, 
but  views  the  ballot  as  an  instrument  which  may 
be  used  by  the  countless  thousands  of  working 
women  in  securing  and  defending  better  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  and  labor;  and  as  an  instrument  to 
be  used  by  women  of  every  class  in  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  their  political  ideals.  We  are  willing  to 
accept  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  that  the 
ballot  is  not  a  natural  right ;  we  will  not  argue 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  such  things 
as  natural  rights.  We  believe  that  the  ballot  is 
the  next  logical  step — is  an  inevitable  step — in 
that  long  chain  of  events  which  is  destined  to 
place  women  in  a  position  of  equality  with  men, 
not  only  in  rights  enjoyed  before  the  law,  but 
also  in  the  making  of  laws.  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  an  immense  body  of  prejudice  against 
giving  the  ballot  to  women ;  but  it  is  tbe  same 
kind  of  prejudice  that  opposed  giving  to  married 
women  control  over  their  own  property  and  over 
their  earnings;  it  is  the  same  kind  of  prejudice 
that  opposed  the  opening  of  a  higher  education 
to  women;  and  it  is  the  same  kind  of  prejudice 
that  opposed  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  We  do  not  doubt  that  this  prejudice 
is  shared  by  thousands  of  women,  but  it  is  one 
of  the  missions  of  this  paper  to  arouse  the  women 
of  this  city  and  State  to  a  consciousness  of  their 
place  in  the  scheme  of  human  development,  to 
awaken  in  them  an  interest  in  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  and  social  processes  which  are  so  largely 
determining  their  own  and  their  children’s  des¬ 
tinies.  We  hold,  in  accordance  with  modern  so¬ 
ciologists,  that  with  the  advance  of  mankind 
there  will  be  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  con¬ 
scious  arrd  intelligent  direction  in  the  making  of 
institutions  and  the  control  of  the  economic 
forces  of  civilization.  Women  cannot  remain 
outside  of  this  general  awakening  even  if  they 


would,  and  we  believe  that  they  are  bound  to 
have,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  voice  in  choosing 
the  public  authorities  who  are  to  be  charged  with 
this  conscious  direction  of  human  affairs. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  argue  with  those  who 
believe  that  woman’s  sphere  is  the  home.  For 
the  vast  majority  of  women,  undoubtedly  it  is, 
just  as  making  a  livelihood  is  the  function  of  the 
vast  majority  cf  men.  But  the  modern  home — 
woman’s  sphere  if  you  please — is  not  an  isolated 
unit,  separated  from  the  world,  its  influence,  and 
its  interests.  More  than  one-third  of  the  homes 
of  the  United  States  are  in  great  cities,  and  the 
health  and  efficiency  of  these  homes  depends  not 
merely  upon  the  skill  of  the  housewife,  but  upon 
the  character  and  efficiency  of  public  administra¬ 
tion.  Even  in  the  smaller  towns  and  the  rural 
districts,  the  interests  of  the  home  are  bound  up 
in  the  laws  and  their  administration.  Moreover, 
millions  of  women  are  forced  from  the  homes  to 
labor  and  it  is  to  the  government  that  they  must 
look  for  security  and  protection. 

To  get  men  and  women  to  see  these  truths — 
which  seem  so  obvious  to  us — is  the  great  mis¬ 
sion  of  The  Woman  Voter.  When  the  women 
realize  that  they  have  individualities  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  their  own ;  when  the  women  in  the 
home  come  to  see  how  the  forces  of  the  outside 
world  are  breaking  in  upon  them  at  every  point ; 
when  the  women  in  the  workshops  and  factories 
come  to  learn  how  real  protective  legislation  is 
to  be  secured  through  politics,  then  the  cause  of 
woman  suffrage  is  won. 

On  this  broad  and  catholic  platform  we  take 
our  stand.  In  this  great  movement  there  is  room 
for  every  variety  of  appeal,  and  The  Woman 
Voter  sympathizes  with  all  of  them.  It  there¬ 
fore  invites  the  co-operation  of  all  who  believe 
in  the  political  emancipation  of  women,  no  mat¬ 
ter  from  what  angle  they  approach  the  subject. 
Our  constant  purpose  will  be  propaganda — not 
esoteric  discussions  for  the  initiated. 


We  wish  to  call  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
an  article  in  another  column  entitled  “The  Com¬ 
ing  Legislative  Campaign.”  We  hope  that  every 
loyal  supporter  of  equal  suffrage  will  so  shape 
her  autumn  plans  as  to  be  able  to  help  in  this 
election  struggle.  It  is  going  to  be  a  glorious 
fight.  We  have  many  volunteers  and  our  or¬ 
ganization  is  in  better  condition  than  ever;  but 
we  need  more  workers,  more  enrolled  members, 
and  more  money.  The  results  of  this  campaign 
will  extend  far  beyond  the  mere  election  returns. 
It  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
voters  better  than  in  any  other  way,  and  it  will 
help  bring  the  politicians  to  see — if  not  the  just¬ 
ice  of  our  cause — the  necessity  for  a  wholesome 
respect  for  our  determination  and  our  fighting 
qualities. 
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The  politicians  of  New  York  and  the  business 
interests  which  employ  most  of  them  have  been 
busy  all  summer  over  the  subway  question.  Of 
course,  this  is  none  of  woman’s  business !  The 
tens  of  thousands  of  working  women  who  go  to 
workshops,  factories,  and  offices  every  morning 
and  back  again  to  their  homes  at  night  do  not 
count  in  the  masculine  scheme  of  things.  It 
makes  no  difference  to  them  if  they  have  to  stand 
up  in  the  crowded  subway  trains  after  working 
all  day  in  the  factory  or  office.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  them  even  if  there  are  not  enough 
straps  to  go  around.  Their  male  protectors  look 
after  their  interests — those  tender,  sympathetic, 
chivalrous  male  politicians  who  have  let  the 
transportation  financiers  loot  the  City  of  New 
York  for  two  generations  until  what  we  have  to 
pay  to-day  is  not  a  reasonable  dividend  on  phy¬ 
sical  valuation,  but  an  outrageous  charge  so  that 
the  interest  may  be  paid  upon  millions  of  watered 
stocks,  floated  by  traction  magnates,  thanks  to 
the  criminal  neglect  of  the  city  and  the  State. 
Clearly,  the  subway  question  shows  that  woman 
has  no  natural  interest  in  politics ! 


The  Health  Department  of  New  York — a  po¬ 
litical  department  under  the  control  of  the  poli¬ 
ticians  in  power  for  the  time  being — issued  in¬ 
structions  to  the  people  of  the  city  this  summer 
telling  them  how  to  live  in  hot  weather.  Among 
other  things,  they  were  to  take  only  light  exer¬ 
cise,  avoiding  all  heavy  work;  they  were  to  go 
to  the  country  as  often  as  possible;  they  were 
to  be  careful  to  purchase  only  the  freshest  eggs, 
milk,  and  fruit;  they  were  to  eat  only  dainty 
dishes ;  they  were  to  take  care  that  there  should 
be  plenty  of  air  space  in  every  sleeping  room  at 
night  and  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  by  day ;  they 
were  to  wear  light  and  filmy  garments ;  and  they 
were  not  to  worry  at  all.  Isn’t  this  order  from 
the  Board  of  Health  a  charming  bit  of  masculine 
politics?  Of  course,  it  makes  no  difference  to 
women  whether  the  people  in  the  Department  of 
Health  really  understand  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  women  in  New 
York  must  live  and  work.  Their  natural  male 
protectors,  their  representatives  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  look  after  their  interests  tenderly  so  that 
they  need  not  take  any  trouble  about  the  men 
who  fill  the  public  offices.  That  is  all  done  for 
them  by  the  wise  and  all-seeing  masculine  provi¬ 
dence  that  looks  after  women  and  children  and 
other  incompetents. 

Congress  has  been  busy  this  summer  with  the 
reciprocity  and  the  wool  schedules.  Of  course, 
it  is  a  case  of  politics  and  the  price  of  food  and 
clothing.  It  would  be  unwomanly  for  mothers  to 
take  any  interest  in  such  a  sordid  thing  as  the 
price  of  food  and  clothing.  They  should  read 
Browning  instead. 


In  another  column  we  call  the  attention  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  the  excellence  of  The  Woman  Voter 
as  a  medium  for  reaching  a  desirable  buying 
public.  We  also  wish  to  draw  our  readers’  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  supporting  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  patronage  enables  us  to  publish 
The  Woman  Voter.  We  intend  to  increase  the 
size  of  this  paper;  we  are  determined  to  push 
its  circulation  up  into  the  tens  of  thousands ;  and 
we  are  going  to  make  it  a  lively  organ  in  the  ad¬ 
vocacy  of  woman  suffrage  throughout  this  State. 
To  carry  on  this  great  campaign  we  need  money, 
and  we  depend  largely  upon  our  advertisers. 
Therefore,  we  urge  all  suffragists  and  sympa¬ 
thizers  to  patronize  our  advertisers  wherever 
possible,  and  to  let  our  advertisers  know,  when¬ 
ever  convenient,  that  these  announcements  in  The 
Woman  Voter  are  good  paying  propositions. 
This  is  reciprocity  in  the  best  form.  -Advertising 
pays  the  advertisers,  and  the  advertisers  advance 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 


We  have  a  good  business  proposition  for  those 
who  have  time  to  canvass  for  The  Woman  Voter, 
and  also  for  those  who  can  sell  the  Voter  at 
suffrage  and  other  meetings.  This  is  going  to  be 
the  most  interesting  year  in  the  history  of 
woman  suffrage  in  this  commonwealth,  and 
here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause 
and  mammon  at  the  same  time — without  com¬ 
mitting  any  sin. 


Make  a  note  of  these  dates :  The  City  Con¬ 
vention  at  Carnegie  Hall  on  October  26,  at  8 
p.  m.,  and  the  Conference  of  Assembly  Leaders, 
Captains  and  other  workers  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Building  on  September  11, 
at  1.30  p.  m. 


The  National  Convention  of  the  Suffrage  As¬ 
sociations  meets  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  20  to  25. 


Senator  Ferris,  of  Utica,  made  this  statement 
in  the  Chamber  at  Albany  during  the  discussion 
of  the  suffrage  amendment:  “So  far  as  I  know 
three  women  want  me  to  vote  for  this  bill.”  He 
let  the  Senate  believe  there  was  practically  no 
sentiment  in  Oneida  County  for  suffrage  by 
neglecting  to  state  that  one  of  the  three  women 
who  wrote  him  did  so  as  the  President  of  the 
Political  Equality  Club  in  LTtica,  representing 
600  members,  and  100  sympathizers.  There  are 
moreover,  two  other  Political  Equality  Clubs  in 
Senator  Ferris’  district — one  in  Bridgewater  and 
one  in  Clinton.  The  women  of  all  these  clubs 
are  now  extremely  indignant  at  the  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  the  situation  by  their  Senator. 
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THE  PRIZE  POEM 

BALLOT  SONG  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

By  Minnetta  Theodora  Taylor. 

Once  more  awakes  the  spirit  of  the  just 
And  a  world-wide  flame  is  kindled  from  the  dust. 
Women,  for  the  right  we  know, 

For  the  duty  that  we  owe, 

For  all  souls  now  here  and  coming,  vote  we  must. 

Chorus. 

We  the  People  !  All  the  People  !  How  it  rings  ! 
Justice  broad  and  free,  the  living  heart  of  things ! 
Sisters  working  for  the  light, 

Brothers  striving  for  the  right, 

We  the  People!  All  the  People!  How  it  rings! 

Our  voice  is  for  the  wisdom  of  the  free, 

Ever  growing  since  our  parents  crossed  the  sea, 
Silence  in  the  court  of  wrong 
To  the  weakling  must  belong. 

Let  our  spirits,  strong  and  earnest,  speak  and  see. 

We  are  walking  where  the  heroes  all  have  trod, 
A  weary  way  where  we  can  only  plod ; 

But  we’re  toiling  in  the  space 
Where  the  martyrs  took  their  place 
And  our  mighty  shout  is  risen  to  our  God. 

Ye  Powers  of  Evil,  earth  is  not  your  own! 
Women  helping,  you  shall  yet  be  overthrown. 
And  a  better  life  shall  rise 
Than  has  gladdened  human  eyes ; 

And  true  peace  shall  blend  the  nations  into  one. 

Let  us  stand  together,  women,  hard  and  fast ! 
Let  us  vow  to  keep  the  faith  until  the  last ! 

By  the  truth  the  world  has  learned, 

By  the  falsehood  it  has  spurned, 

We  will  vote  and  rise  above  the  vanished  past. 


given  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Penfield.  The  music  is 
now  being  arranged  and  will  appear  in  the  next 
issue  of  The  Woman  Voter.] 


WHEN  WOMEN  COME  IN 

(' Continued  from  page  8) 

hair  before  the  mirror,  it  does  very  little  good  to 
look  disdainful. 

“Exactly,”  I  repeated,  “you  spoke  of  it.  And 
will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  speak  of  it  again?” 

“I’m  going  to  this  afternoon,”  she  announced, 
and  from  her  tone  I  understood  that  she  was 
keeping  up  the  mirror  farce  on  purpose  to  have 
an  excuse  for  not  looking  at  me.  It  was  well 
she  did,  for  a  horrifying  thought  struck  me. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  Peggy,  the  bride  of  my 
youth,  the  companion  of  my  maturer  years, 
Peggy,  who  still  searches  my  pockets  for  candy 
and  has  a  weakness  for  picture  hats — was  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  she  would  actually  take  the  stump  at 
the  mass  meeting  for  women  I  had  seen  billed 
for  the  afternoon  before  election?  My  worst 
suspicions  were  soon  confirmed. 

“I’m  President  of  one  of  the  Federated  Clubs, 
you  know,”  she  explained,  beginning  on  the 
locks  in  front  of  her  left  ear.  “All  the  presidents 
are  to  speak.  Haven’t  you  time  to  come  along?” 

To  come  along?  Did  the  woman  actually 
think — and  then  another  thought  struck  me  and 
for  the  moment  I  was  glad  that  Peggy’s  hair 
needed  attention.  Of  course  it  would  never  do 
for  my  wife  to  appear  at  that  silly  mass  meeting 
and  I  took  a  turn  across  the  room  to  gain  time 
for  thought.  I  resolved  not  to  risk  another 
direct  attack  but  to  approach  the  subject  by  a 
more  roundabout  and  delicate  route.  As  a  pre¬ 
liminary  movement,  to  suggest  that  I  took  the 
whole  matter  lightly,  I  laughed.  Peggy  turned 
around  and  looked  at  me. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  she  asked. 

“Why — er — I  was  just  wondering  if  I  could 
get  off  and  hear  the  performance  this  afternoon. 
What’s  it  going  to  be — a  lecture  on  Beauty  Hints 
followed  by  a  reading  from  Browning  and  end¬ 
ing  with  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chappie  Cattie,  etc.,  etc.  ?” 

Peggy  took  out  her  watch  and  consulted  it 
gravely.  “You  do  seem  in  a  hurry  this  after¬ 
noon,”  she  remarked.  But  I  was  not  to  be  made 
away  with  by  any  such  trick. 

“How  could  you  bear  to  break  away  from 
True  Culture  and  New  Thought  long  enough  to 
dabble  in  politics?”  I  proceeded.  “What  is  your 
subject,  dear — -‘The  Necessity  of  Choosing  a 
Mayor  Who  Will  Wear  a  Buttonhole  Bouquet?’ 
— or  ‘Let  Us  Join  Together,  My  Sisters,  and 
Elect  a  City  Council  Who  Will  Install  Mirrors 
on  Every  Street  Corner?’” 

“My  subject,”  Peggy  answered  me,  “is  ‘A  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Present  City  Council  and  A  Few 
Facts  Concerning  their  Campaign  Methods.’  ” 
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“Oh!”  I  said.  “Oh,  is  it?” 

But  it  was  impossible  for  these  women  to 
know  anything  about  the  inner  workings  of — of 
course  it  was  absurd  to  think  for  a  moment  that 
my  wife — why,  she  had  never  cared  a  rap  about 
such  things  in  all  her  life  back  in  Ohio.  She 
knew  a  good  deal  about  my  business — that  is,  the 
technique  of  my  business — knew  what  contracts 
I  had  on  hand — generally — and  was  really  clever 
in  helping  me  design  and  plan.  But  beyond  that 
she  had  never  questioned.  It  was  absurd  to 
think  that  she - 

“Then  I  take  it  the  Counterfeit  Clubs  or  what¬ 
ever  you  call  ’em  are  not  supporting  the  present 
Mayor?” 

“Why,  no;  of  course  not.” 

“But  why  ‘of  course  not?’  ” 

“Because,”  said  Peggy,  “we  want  a  clean, 
decent  city  where  the  people  get  what  they  pay 
for.” 

“And  aren’t  they  gettin’  that  now  ?” 

“Oh,  well,”  she  shrugged,  “a  few  people  are 
getting  a  good  deal  more  than  they  pay  for. 

“Look  here,  Peggy,”  I  said,  sitting  down  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  library  table  where  I  usu¬ 
ally  smoke  my  cigar.  “It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk 
as  we  are.  Of  course  all  this  business  of  voting 
and  mass  meetings  and  city  politics  and  the  like 
is  new  to  you  and  you  are  naturally  carried  away 
with  it.  But  I’ve  been  mixed  up  in  it  a  good 
many  years,  and  you’d  take  my  word  for  things 
along  this  line  as  quickly  as  you  would  the  word 
of  a  lot  of  rattle-headed  club  women,  wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,”  she  answered.  “But  I  haven’t  taken 
anybody’s  word.  I  found  out  about  things.” 

I  tried  again.  “Very  well,  then,  now  we  can 
talk.  Personally,  I  don’t  like  the  idea  of  my 
wife  getting  up  in  a  public  meeting  and  ranting 
about  politics— it’s  distasteful  to  me,  Peggy,  very. 
If  you  want  to  vote  now  that  you  have  the 
chance,  why,  go  ahead;  I  wouldn  t  say  a  word 
about  that.  And  I  don’t  object  to  your  speaking 
ordinarily ;  but  how  is  it  going  to  look  for  you  to 
get  up  in  public  and  support  Rollins  when  every¬ 
body  knows  I  am  for  West?  People  will  expect 
you  to  start  out  for  Reno  most  any  time,  and  it’s 
bound  to  make  talk,  Peggy.  The  men  will  jolly 
me  about  it.  I  don’t  like  to  have  my  domestic 
affairs  discussed  in  that  way.  If  it  were  any¬ 
thing  that  mattered  much  to  you,  I  wouldn't  say 
a  word,  but  what  earthly  difference  can  it  make 
to  you  which  man  is  elected?  ’ 

“Well,”  said  Peggy  serenely,  “what  earthly 
difference  can  it  make  to  you?  ’ 

“That’s  different,  Peggy,  entirely  different,” 
I  answered,  getting  up  to  open  a  window.  The 
room  was  beastly  close,  and  I  knew  I  was  in  for 
a  beastly  time  of  it  trying  to  explain  business 


to  a  woman.  Her  next  remark  confirmed  me  in 
this  idea. 

“But  I  don’t  understand,”  she  said.  “You 
believe  in  temperance,  don’t  you?” 

“Why,  certainly,  but  what - ” 

“Rollins  stands  for  a  dry  town.  And  you  be¬ 
lieve  in  parks  and  improvements?” 

“Yes,  but - ” 

“The  present  council  has  been  working  on  the 
same  park  for  six  years  and  talking  about  a  new 
city  hall  for  three  years.  You  believe  in  being 
honest,  don’t  you?” 

“But  hang  it  all,  Peggy - ” 

“You  know  and  I  know  and  everybody  knows 
that  West  wasn’t  worth  a  dollar  when  he  be¬ 
came  Mayor  six  years  ago,  and  that  he  has  spent 
money  like  water  ever  since  and  has  a  good  bank 
account  besides.” 

It  was  getting  cold  in  the  room.  I  banged  the 
window  down. 

“Now,  what  I  can’t  understand,”  said  Peggy, 
“is  why,  when  you  disapprove  of  everything  West 
and  his  gang  stand  for,  and  when  you  have  a 
chance  to  vote  for  a  man  who  wants  the  same 
things  you  want,  what  I  can’t  understand  is,  why 
you  vote  for  West?” 

It  has  always  been  hard  for  me  to  think 
clearly  when  Peggy  looks  at  me,  and  I  was  some¬ 
what  relieved  when  the  tinkle  of  the  telephone 
bell  diverted  her  attention.  While  she  pulled  the 
desk  ’phone  to  her  and  tilted  the  receiver  to  her 
ear  I  revolved  in  my  mind  a  reply  which  should 
be  at  once  dignified,  simple  and  so  final  that  she 
would  not  pursue  the  subject  for  I  could  not 
hope  to  explain  in  an  hour  what  it  had  taken  me 
years  to  learn ;  and  though  Peggy  is  bright,  un¬ 
deniably  clever  in  some  things,  she  cannot  hope 
to  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

Before  I  had  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclu¬ 
sion,  she  put  down  the  receiver  and  pushed  the 
’phone  toward  me.  “Mr.  West  wants  to  speak 
with  you,  Charles,”  she  said  sweetly. 

One  of  the  distinct  memories  of  my  childhood 
is  the  recollection  of  one  awful  hour  when 
mother  entered  the  pantry  to  find  me  clinging 
to  one  of  the  upper  cupboard  shelves  taking  the 
lid  off  a  jar  of  jam,  and  of  how  she  forced  me 
to  eat  it  in  her  presence,  even  to  the  last  sweetish, 
sickish  red  drop.  For  some  reason  the  terror 
of  the  moment  of  mother’s  appearance  on  that 
occasion  rushed  over  me  as  I  took  up  the  ’phone, 
and  every  word  of  the  conversation  was  like  an 
added  drop  of  that  disgusting  strawberry  mush. 

It  was  West  all  right.  “Where  the  deuce  do 
you  keep  yourself?  I’ve  been  looking  for  you 
at  the  office  for  the  last  half  hour.” 

“Yes — yes — I — I  wasn’t  there.” 

“Oh — thanks  for  telling  me.”  (Why  did  the 
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fellow  yell  so?)  “Look  here,  you  stand  pat  on 
that  proposition,  don’t  you?” 

“Ye— yes.” 

“Well  then,  your  wife  doesn't.”  (I  looked 
at  her  hastily.  She  was  gazing  at  the  window, 
but  the  ’phone  was  shouting  in  my  ear.)  “Those 
darned  women’s  clubs  are  mixing  into  things 
they’ve  got  no  business  with;  and  if  your  wife 
speaks  this  afternoon  it  will  be  the  same  as  if 
you  did.  See?  I  just  heard  of  the  thing,  but  it’s 
got  to  stop  or - ” 

“All — all  right.  Never  mind.  I’ll — I’ll  do 

what  I  can.” 

“Well,  that’s  flat,  you  know.  Good-bye.” 

I  hung  up  the  receiver  as  quietly  as  possible. 
Leggy  seemed  lost  in  thought  and  I  didn’t  want 
to  disturb  her.  I  remembered  that  mother  gave 
me  castor  oil,  and  I  wondered  what  Peggy  would 
give  me.  Presently  I  found  out. 

“If  I  had  to  take  my  choice  between  handling 
some  of  West’s  money  and  washing  my  own 
dishes,  I’d  take  the  dishes.  I  do  hate  to  get  my 
hands  dirty.”  Her  tone  was  the  one  she  uses  to 
callers  in  discussing  the  weather. 

“If  you  would  please  explain  what  you  mean 
- ”  I  began  on  a  chance,  but  she  cut  me  short. 

“It’s  for  you  to  explain,  Charles,”  she  said,  and 
she  had  never  mentioned  the  weather  in  that  tone. 
“Why  are  you  voting  for  a  man  you  despise?” 

I  began  to  grow  indignant.  After  all,  what 
right  had  she  to  catechise  me  in  this  way?  A 
man  has  to  manage  his  own  business ;  how  can 
a  woman  who  has  never  earned  a  dollar  in  her 
life  expect  to  understand  his  affairs?  I’ve  sel¬ 
dom  seen  Peggy’s  eyes  catch  fire  like  that,  but  I 
met  them  squarely. 

“Somebody  had  to  have  the  contract  for  that 
new  city  hall ;  why  shouldn’t  I  have  it  ?  I  can 
put  up  a  better  building  than  any  of  them.  What 
difference  does  it  make  who  is  mayor  of  this 
one-horse  town?  Why,  hang  it  all,  Peg,  that’s 
the  way  business  is  run.  It’s  all  give  and  take. 
Nobody  gets  something  for  nothing.  I  can’t  ex¬ 
plain  all  these  things — you  simply  don’t  under¬ 
stand,  you  can’t  understand.” 

“No,”  said  Peggy,  standing  up  and  leaning 
across  the  table  towards  me  with  her  face  flushed 
and  her  eyes  blazing,  “no,  I  can’t  understand  it. 

But  what  I  do  understand - ,”  she  came  around 

the  table  suddenly  and  I  declare  I  jumped  when 
she  touched  me,  “what  I  do  understand  is,  that 
I  want  my  boy  to  grow  up  in  a  clean  town,  and 
I  want  my  boy’s  father  to  be — honest.” 

That  word  stung  like  a  blow  in  the  face  all 
afternoon.  It  kept  repeating  itself  in  all  sorts 
of  possible  and  impossible  ways.  The  typewriter 
in  the  office  clicked  it  off  monotonously  over  and 
over  again.  Every  time  the  telephone  rang  I 
jumped  and  dodged.  •  The  biggest  shock  my 
stenographer  ever  got  was  when  I  dictated  slowly 


and  carefully,  “In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
tenth,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  are  strictly  hon¬ 
est.”  “You  don’t  mean  that,  do  you,  Mr.  Con- 
nard?”  she  asked  in  amazement,  and  I  answered 
with  a  sinking  heart:  “No,  really  I’m  afraid  I 
don’t.”  For  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  I  was  so 
angry  with  Peggy  for  saying  such  a  thing  that 
I  meditated  revenge  in  at  least  twenty  crushing 
forms ;  and  then  I  put  in  another  hour  answering 
for  my  own  benefit  the  question  she  had  put  to 
me  and  which  I  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
answer  for  her  benefit — “Why  do  you  vote  for 
West?”  Reasons  fairly  rushed  and  tumbled  in¬ 
to  my  mind  now  that  I  had  no  need  of  them. 
Because  all  the  other  fellows  would  have  done 
it  if  they  had  had  the  chance;  that  my  one  vote 
and  even  my  influence  could  have  done  but  little 
toward  electing  the  other  man  anyhow ;  that  it 
was  the  most  simple  and  commonplace  of  busi¬ 
ness  arrangements — “You  help  me,  I’ll  help 
you ;”  that  the  town  had  prospered  in  many  ways 
under  the  present  regime  and  would  doubtless 
continue  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  contract  for  the 
proposed  city  hall  would  just  take  Peggy  and  me 
to  Europe  for  the  trip  we  had  dreamed  of. 

At  three-thirty  my  mind  was  made  up  to  pack 
my  household  goods  and  especially  my  wife,  back 
to  Ohio,  where  the  fool  idea  of  allowing  women 
to  vote  was  not  prevalent  and  where,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  Peggy  studied  Browning  and  Domestic 
Science  and  left  me  in  peace  to  furnish  the 
money.  At  four  o’clock  I  gave  my  very  proper 
stenographer  another  shock  when  I  whirled  in 
my  chair  and  asked  spitefully,  “Miss  Simmons, 
if  you  met  me  casually  on  the  street,  would  you 
notice  that  I  am  a  fool?”  And  while  her  rosy 
lips  were  still  parted  in  breathless  astonishment, 
I  rammed  on  my  hat  and  left  the  office.  “It 
is  the  most  infernal  nonsense  to  give  in  to 
Peggy  like  this,”  I  reminded  myself  all  the  way 
down  the  street.  “Besides,  I’m  doing  it  for  her 
pleasure  anyhow — I’m  always  wretchedly  sick  on 
the  water — and  Peggy,  with  all  her  faults,  is  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  of  a  lady  to — to — become  per¬ 
sonal  in  a  public  speech.  What  the  deuce  was 
its  ridiculous  name?  ‘A  Few  Facts  Concerning 
Their  Campaign  Methods.’  Oh,  if  the  ladies, 
God  bless  ’em,  would  only  stay  out  of  politics !” 

But  I  thought  when  I  reached  the  hall  (for 
some  unholy  fascination  drew  me  there  against 
all  my  natural  pride  as  a  man)  I  repeat  that 
when  I  gazed  from  the  rear  upon  the  vast  array 
of  expensive  millinery,  which  so  far  as  I  could 
see  filled  the  entire  floor  space  of  the  hall,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  could  be  no  women  left 
who  were  staying  out  of  politics.  Along  the 
back  there  was  a  merciful  fringing  of  men,  and 
I  seized  Tom  Blanchard  by  the  arm  with  a  gasp 
of  relief. 

“Ye  shades  of  Uncle  Joe!”  I  breathed  fer- 
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vently  in  his  ear.  “Think  of  a  mass  meeting  on 
the  day  before  election,  composed  of  perfume 
and  plumes!” 

“Suits  me  as  well  as  tobacco  smoke  and  bald 
heads,”  he  answered ;  but  he  always  was  a  ladies’ 
man.  “You  ought  to  be  a  proud  and  happy  man,” 
he  added.  “Look  there.” 

There  had  been  a  little  flurry  of  pattering, 
feminine  applause  when  I  entered,  and  as  it  died 
away  now  I  caught  the  low,  distinct  tones  of  a 
voice  which  I  remembered  as  having  pronounced 
the  word  “honest”  some  hours  before;  and  look¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  at  the  stage,  I  saw  Mrs. 
Margaret  Morton  Connard — for  the  life  of  me 
I  couldn’t  think  of  her  as  Peggy — standing  beside 
a  light  speaker’s  table  with  one  hand  resting  on 
the  sheets  of  a  pile  of  manuscript,  the  other  held 
quietly  by  her  side. 

Every  year  or  two  I  get  a  distinct  mental 
shock  when  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  that  no  man 
ever  gets  to  know  his  wife ;  and  if  the  gracious, 
most  charming  woman  on  the  platform  had  sud¬ 
denly  said,  “Charles,  won’t  you  come  and  stand 
beside  me?”  I  should  instantly  have  replied, 
“Madame,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me — I  haven’t 
the  ghost  of  an  idea  who  you  are.”  I  had  grown 
accustomed  to  Peggy  as  my  sweetheart,  to  her 
assumption  of  dignity  as  she  pours  my  morning 
coffee,  to  her  wonderful  hushed  voice  crooning 
over  our  babe,  to  the  becoming  beauty  of  her 
silvering  hair;  but  this  beautifully  gowned,  self- 
possessed  woman,  who  held  the  attention  of  a 
theatreful  of  people  as  lightly  and  becomingly  as 
she  held  her  wisp  of  lace  handkerchief,  this 
Peggy  who  spoke  on  politics — was  a  total 
stranger  to  me.  I  even  found  myself  wondering 
what  sort  of  a  chump  the  husband  of  this  queen 
might  be,  when  out  of  the  even  flow  of  her  speech 
a  single  phrase  caught  my  ear — 

“ - their  campaign  methods.  I  have  spoken 

in  general  of  the  tricks  to  which  the  present  city 
administration  owes  its  continuance  in  office ;  of 
the  ingenious  forms  which  their  bribes  have 
taken  in  the  present  campaign.  It  would  be  quite 
possible  for  me  to  give  you  examples  of  the 
wicked  cleverness  to  which  these  men  resort  in 
their  attempts  to  cloud  the  dishonesty  they  prac¬ 
tise  with  a  mist  of  friendliness.  Friends,  I  could 
prove  to  you,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
if  our  present  mayor  wins  in  his  fight  for  re- 
election  to-morrow  it  will  be  by  the  help  of 
votes  and  influences  which  have  been  bought.” 

The  sort  of  tense  stillness  which  settles  over  a 
crowd  to  which  a  choice  sensation  is  about  to  be 
flung,  grew  and  deepened  around  me;  but  to  me 
it  was  a  hideous  clamor  of  strident  voices. 
Would  Peggy  do  it — Peggy,  my  wife?  Did  she 
so  utterly  despise  me?  And  somehow  through 
the  dim  length  of  crowded  room  which  separated 


us,  the  strong,  unshaken  bonds  of  years  held  taut, 
and  Peggy’s  eyes  met  mine.  _ 

She  had  not  seen  me  before,  but  instantly  she 
read  the  doubt  of  which  even  in  my  wretched¬ 
ness  I  was  ashamed.  She  ceased  speaking  in  a 
pause  which  the  audience  took  as  a  mere  rhetori¬ 
cal  trick,  but  which  she  and  I  knew  was  one  of 
those  rare  two  or  three  moments  in  the  span  of 
a  human  life  when  two  souls  stand  forth  in  their 
weakness  and  strength  and  the  weaker  goes  down 
before  the  stronger.  Through  the  mist  in  my 
eyes  I  saw  her  proud  smile  quivering  with  the 
hurt  of  my  doubt  and  then  her  voice  came,  level 
and  unafraid. 

“But,  friends,  why  should  I  name  the  men  who 
sell  a  vote  as  you  and  I  sometimes  sell  a  smile  or 
an  invitation — for  favor  with  the  powers  that  be  ? 
The  fault  lies  with  us  equally,  for  our  ignorance, 
our  womanish  holding  aloof  from  problems 
which  do  not  directly  concern  us,  our  willingness 
to  accept  without  question  what  is  provided  for 
us  and  sometimes  our  insistance  on  more  than 
can  be  provided  for  us  in  pure  honesty ;  these 
things  are  as  blameworthy  as  the  false  logic  that 
says  that  business  is  business  and  any  way  of 
getting  ahead  is  a  fair  one.  Those  women  from 
whom  the  responsibility  of  voting  is  withheld 
have  less  to  answer  for  if  they  do  not  open  their 
minds  to  this  question ;  but  when  not  the  chance 
nor  the  right  but  the  duty  of  citizenship  comes 
to  a  woman  there  is  no  excuse  if  she  blinds  her 
eyes  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problems  which  meet 
her  husband.  Friends,  such  a  city  administration 
as  ours  is  based  equally  on  woman’s  extravagance 
and  man’s  greed,  on  woman’s  ignorance  and 
man’s  carelessness,  on  woman’s  indifference  and 
man’s  false  logic.” 

In  the  burst  of  perfumed  applause  which 
swept  over  the  audience,  I  broke  away  from  that 
idiot  of  a  Tom  Blanchard  and  made  a  bee  line 
for  West’s  office. 

Several  times  that  evening  I  suggested  to  Ted 
that  if  he  ever  expected  to  cover  the  gaunt  ex¬ 
panse  of  his  ample  frame  with  a  respectable  pad¬ 
ding  of  flesh  he  couldn’t  do  better  than  to  adopt 
the  early-to-bed  plan,  not  to  mention  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin’s  immortal  couplet  on  that  subject;  but  he 
assured  me  that  his  one  fear  in  life  was  to  acquire 
a  figure  like  mine.  At  ten  o’clock,  however,  after 
an  evening  of  unutterable  discomfort  on  my  part, 
nature  asserted  herself  and  with  many  yawns, 
the  sole  prop  of  my  declining  years  took  himself 
off  up  stairs. 

Peggy  and  I  were  alone.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
twenty  odd  years  which  I  have  mentioned  be¬ 
fore,  this  phenomenon  had  occurred  several 
times,  but  never  with  such  a  paralyzing  effect 
on  my  power  of  speech.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
jam  incident,  my  mind  returned  vividly  to  a 
former  occasion  and  I  recalled  one  momentous 
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night  when  Peggy’s  younger  sister  had  gone  off 
yawning  much  as  Ted  had,  and  with  my  present 
sensation  of  being  suspended  in  midair  without 
solid  support,  I  had  realized  that  Peggy  and  I 
were  alone,  and  that  I  had  then,  as  I  had  now, 
something  to  say.  Peggy  was  sitting  on  a  sofa 
on  that  occasion  and  her  hair  was  golden  brown ; 
to-night  she  sat  on  a  piano  bench  and  her  hair 
was  silver  white;  but  the  quake  in  my  knees  with 
which  I  approached  the  bench  was  the  same 
which  had  distressed  me  when  I  neared  the  sofa, 
and  the  identical  sense  of  my  own  unworthiness 
which  had  engulfed  me  then  broke  over  me  now 
as  I  took  one  hand  out  of  my  pocket  and  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  her. 

“Peggy,”  I  said,  “you  are  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar.  I  wish  I  could  ask  you  to  go  to  Europe 
with  me,  but  I  can’t  afford  it.” 

“Don’t  be  a  goose,  Charles,”  she  answered  in 
the  words  of  twenty  years  ago.  “I  knew  you 
didn’t  have  any  money  when  I  fell  in  love  with 
you.”  _ 

PARTY  ORGANIZATION. 

How  a  District  Leader  Can  Get  the  Best  Results. 

For  a  woman  who  has  never  hitherto  had  any 
experience  with  a  political  organization  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  work,  it  is  by  no  means  a  light  task 
to  take  up  the  labor  of  winning  a  district  for 
suffrage.  Yet  this  is  actually  the  task  which 
many  women  have  undertaken  since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party,  not  in 
a  spirit  of  bravado,  or  from  a  desire  to 
get  into  the  limelight,  but  humbly  know¬ 
ing  that  someone  must  have  the  courage 
of  her  convictions  if  a  start  is  ever  to  be 
made  on  the  road  toward  real  democracy.  It  is 
true  that  some  of  our  leaders  are  women  whose 
experience  has  prepared  them  more  or  less 
effectively  for  their  position  of  leadership  in  a 
neighborhood  even  if  the  political  aspect  of 
suffrage  work  is  a  new  field  to  them. 

For  all  the  leaders,  however,  whether  their 
activities  up  to  this  time  have  been  confined  to 
domestic  life,  to  their  own  struggle  for  a  living, 
or  to  social  responsibilities,  the  problem  of  work¬ 
ing  a  district  is  far  from  a  simple  one. 

Every  district,  for  example,  is  a  polyglot  of 
races,  creeds,  culture,  and  wealth.  A  leader  must 
be  “wise  as  a  serpent  and  harmless  as  a  dove” 
in  meeting  religious  and  other  prejudices,  and 
seek  to  pierce  through  these  differences  in  ideas 
to  the  heart  of  each  individual  and  awaken  his 
or  her  interest  in  an  ideal,  in  human  life  as  a 
whole,  in  democracy. 

This  requires  not  only  great  intelligence  but 
the  widest  of  sympathies  and  tact.  A  leader 
must  be  a  democrat  in  practice,  as  well  as  in 
theory,  and  have  faith  in  the  people  and  in  the 
ultimate  good  of  human  endeavor,  or  she  will 
fail  in  spite  of  all  desire  to  succeed.  All  class 


barriers  and  narrow  conventions  must  give  way 
to  a  broad  humanitarian  interest,  and  so  a  leader 
develops  into  a  bigger,  more  intelligent,  and  more 
socially  useful  type  of  citizen. 

How  different  is  her  position,  therefore,  from 
that  of  the  regularly  established  party  leader ! 
1  he  latter  makes  it  his  job  to  reach  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  assigned  him  through  an  appeal  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  side  of  his  constituents — doing  charitable 
acts  where  a  little  money  helps  to  win  votes  for 
his  party — allying  himself  with  the  big  interests 
in  his  district  to  win  their  monetary  support — 
seeking  always,  by  placing  others  under  personal 
obligation  to  himself  to  strengthen  his  position 
and  that  of  his  party. 

The  woman  suffrage  assembly  district  leader, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  her  appeal  solely  to  the 
intellect  and  the  moral  sentiments  of  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  If  they  contribute  money  to  her  work  they 
do  not  do  it  in  the  hope  of  personal  gain.  They 
do  not  give  it  as  a  result  of  a  “hold-up”  to  se¬ 
cure  protection  from  the  officers  of  the  law,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  great  cause.  Re¬ 
sults  must  necessarily  come  more  slowly  to  her, 
therefore,  than  to  the  male  leader  of  her  district ; 
for  the  voters,  too  often  debauched  by  liquor  and 
charity,  are  not  accustomed  to  appeals  based  upon 
ideas  of  justice.  Tbe  woman  leader,  therefore, 
must  devise  novel  ways  of  arousing  the  people 
from  their  lethargy  and  stirring  them  to  inde¬ 
pendent  thought.  Her  task,  though  difficult,  is 
none  the  less  inspiring,  for  she  is  laboring  for  a 
great  cause  that  is  destined  to  victory.  To  para¬ 
phrase  the  closing  words  of  one  of  Gladstone’s 
eloquent  orations,  the  great  social  forces  which 
move  upward  and  onward  in  their  might  and 
majesty  are  marshalled  on  her  side;  the  flag  of 
triumph  may  sometimes  droop  above  her  head, 
but  as  surely  as  tbe  stars  remain  in  their  courses 
she  will  plant  it  victoriously  over  the  ramparts 
of  the  enemy.  _ 

TO  OUR  ADVERTISERS. 

The  Woman  Voter  is  the  organ  of  the  Woman 
Suffrage  Party  of  New  York — a  party  nearly 
forty  thousand  strong,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thousands  of  sympathizers.  This  paper  reaches 
women  who  buy — women  who  are  loyal  to  the 
suffrage  party  and  are  willing  to  support  the  ad¬ 
vertisers,  whose  patronage  makes  possible  tbe 
publication  of  this  magazine  and  the  extension 
of  its  circulation.  Advertisers  who  buy  space  in 
our  columns  are  not  contributors  to  charity,  al¬ 
though  they  are  incidentally  helping  a  good 
cause,  but  they  are  merely  taking  advantage  of 
a  good  business  proposition.  They  are  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  organ  of  a  wide-awake  movement  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  that  movement  will  not  be 
oblivious  to  the  favor  which  business  men  con¬ 
fer  upon  the  cause.  It  is  a  case  of  the  old  saw, 
“A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient.” 
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It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  the  work 
in  all  the  districts  or  a  detailed  report  from  any 
one  district  in  this  issue. 

Interest  has  been  maintained  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  an  incredible  extent  and,  right  through 
all  the  heat  of  August,  leaders  and  other  workers 
have  “carried  the  gospel”  to  the  thousands  of 
toilers  who  have  had  to  confine  their  summer 
outings  to  Coney  Island,  Clason  Point  and  the 
beaches  and  resorts  on  Staten  Island. 

Park  and  street  meetings  have  been  of  nightly 
occurrence  and  one  of  the  leaders  reports  that 
at  least  twenty  new  names  are  added  each  time 
to  the  city  membership.  In  one  week  at  Clason 
Point,  over  nine  hundred  signers  were  counted 
and  plans  are  being  formed  to  follow  up  this 
work  by  personal  calls. 

Rainbow  leaflets  were  distributed  and  eagerly 
sought  for  by  audiences.  Suffrage  became  the 
topic  of  the  day  and  those  who  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  this  kind  of  propaganda  have  gained 
a  wealth  of  experience  which  will  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  in  the  future.  Members  of  the 
Party  who  have  rested  during  the  summer 
months  may  well  feel  their  indebtedness  to  all 
those  women  who  have  staid  at  the  helm,  often 
at  great  personal  sacrifice  and  risk  of  over-work. 
It  is  this  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  suffrage  which  must  bring  victory  and  serves 
meanwhile  as  an  inspiration  to  each  and  all  of 
us. 


MANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

The  15th  Assembly  District  Club  House,  Res¬ 
taurant  and  Japanese  Tea  Room,  which  was 
opened  in  July  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Sophia  Kremer,  has  bright  prospects.  Its  very 
attractive  apartments  are  being  rented — Miss 
Caroline  Reilly  of  the  National  Headquarters, 
being  the  latest  tenant.  It  is  announced  that 
Japanese  prints  and  Japanese  robes  of  wonder¬ 
ful  texture  and  at  low  prices  will  soon  be  for 
sale.  A  specialty  of  wholesome  and  pure  food 
is  made  by  the  restaurant ;  home-made  cakes  and 
other  articles  can  be  ordered  at  any  time. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  Club  is  dignified  and 
restful,  and  the  ideal  of  Mrs.  Kremer  is  to  make 


it  a  quiet  educational  centre  for  the  neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The  joint  headquarters  of  the  17th  and  19th 
Assembly  Districts,  located  at  2789'  Broadway, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  community  need.  Suc¬ 
cessful  evening  meetings  and  day-time  teas  and 
classes  have  marked  its  season’s  programme.  For 
those  residents  of  the  district  who  have  not  yet 
found  their  way  to  these  rooms,  out-door  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  frequently  held  and  as  the  days 
shorten  and  the  parks  become  less  alluring, 
doubtless  the  crowds  that  have  hitherto  heard 
the  message  only  in  the  open-air  will  drift  inside 
to  hear  more. 

The  23rd  Assembly  District  has  not  been  idle 
just  because  its  leader  was  out  of  town.  Indeed, 
that  district  organization  is  most  efficient,  which 
does  not  depend  on  its  leader  for  every  breath  of 
life.  It  was  Mrs.  Dewey  who  returned  unex¬ 
pectedly  to  town  one  day  to  find  under  her  door 
notices  of  meetings  in  the  district  of  which  she 
is  leader.  She  rated  this  sign  of  enthusiasm  at 
its  true  value  and  was  distinctly  glad  that  her 
captains  had  initiative  too. 


The  evening  of  Tuesday,  August  10,  a  street 
meeting  was  conducted  by  Miss  Craft  and  Miss 
Rankin  at  a  corner  in  the  18th  A.  D.,  where 
the  Hon.  M.  Goldberg  lives.  As  the  leader  of  the 
district,  Mrs.  James  Gear,  was  away  on  vacation, 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  did  not  wish  Mr. 
Goldberg  to  suppose  that  the  suffragists  had  for¬ 
gotten  his  district;  hence  it  was  proposed  to  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  there. 

One  evening  when  the  suffragists  were  holding 
a  meeting  on  a  particularly  hot  corner  during  a 
particularly  hot  hour  of  the  evening,  a  clerk  from 
a  drug  store  nearby  came  out  with  a  cheerful 
grin  and  made  the  following  announcement  to  the 
hot  and  thirsty  suffragists :  “Ladies,  the  leader 
over  in  the  political  headquarters  just  telephoned 
to  ask  us  to  take  some  glasses  of  soda  water  out 
to  the  speakers.  We  are  very  sorry,  ladies,  that 
we  do  not  serve  soda  water  here,  as  we  would  be 
glad  to  fill  the  order.”  The  suffragists  were  so 
cheered  by  the  kindly  intention  thus  expressed 
that  they  felt  almost  as  much  refreshed  as  though 
they  had  actually  had  the  soda  water. 
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RICHMOND  BOROUGH. 

Borough  Conference. 

All  members  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party 
of  Staten  Island  are  requested  to  save  one  day 
and  evening  during  the  third  week  of  September 
for  a  borough  conference. 

A  great  amount  of  organization  work  must  be 
done,  and  all  the  individual  work  done  during  the 
year  must  be  systematized,  and  this  conference 
is  called  for  that  purpose.  The  winter  plans  must 
he  decided  upon. 

Each  member  has  a  voice  and  a  vote  in  all 
these  matters. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  our  Social 
Centre  in  The  Colonial,  Richmond  Terrace,  Mar¬ 
iner’s  Harbor,  and  consist  of  afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  sessions.  The  day  of  the  week  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  local  and  city  papers. 

Members  in  each  section  of  the  Island  are 
requested  to  present  plans  based  upon  the  needs 
of  their  respective  sections.  We  must  carry  out 
extensive  campaigns  for  suffrage  in  all  parts  of 
the  Island — concerted  effort  will  mean  votes  for 
women  in  1913. 


Mariner’s  Harbor  Social  Centre. 

The  Social  Centre  of  the  W.  S.  P.  at  Mar¬ 
iner’s  Harbor  has  been  a  real  social  meeting  place 
during  the  summer.  It  has  proved  to  be  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  rest  and  retreat  for  scores  of  strangers, 
beside  the  members. 

Mrs.  De  Hart  has  met  many  individuals  and 
explained  that  woman  suffrage  stands  for  help 
to  the  children. 

There  are  twenty-five  members  in  The  Thimble 
Club,  ranging  from  seven  to  thirteen  years  in 
age.  A  party  is  to  be  given  on  August  29,  to  the 
youngest  attendant,  who  has  been  “useful  to 
teacher,”  in  honor  of  her  fourth  birthday.  The 
club  has  met  twice  each  week  since  the  seventh 
of  July. 

A  class  in  hemstitching  and  embroidery  will 
be  started  in  September,  with  Mrs.  Isenhut  in 
charge,  also  one  in  crochet  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Price.  Expense  of  class,  one  cent 
each  lesson,  unless  it  is  advisable  to  remit  pay¬ 
ment. 

Donations  of  linen,  muslin,  embroidery  silk, 
crochet  hooks,  etcetera  are  acceptable.  Receipts 
for  lessons  defray  expenses  of  thread,  needles, 
thimbles. 

Suffrage  has  won  for  itself  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  community.  Owing  to  the  heat 
no  regular  open  forum  meetings  have  been  held, 
but  with  the  cooler  days  and  evenings  they  will 
be  resumed,  the  dances  will  be  inaugurated  and 
The  Woman’s  Exchange  opened. 

The  Woman  Voter  is  on  sale  and  subscriptions 
taken. 


Open  Air  Meetings. 

The  Collegiate  Equal  Suffrage  League  has  co¬ 
operated  with  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  during 
the  entire  summer  in  conducting  meetings  each 
week  at  some  desirable  street  corner,  securing 
enrollments,  selling  buttons,  distributing  litera¬ 
ture,  and  reaching  people  who  have  never  before 
heard  of  women  voting  The  assistance  of  the 
local  police  has  been  greatly  appreciated.  These 
meetings  will  be  continued  until  the  weather  is 
too  cold. 

The  attitude  of  the  citizens  toward  street 
speaking  has  perceptibly  changed. 


The  Press. 

While  all  the  local  papers  have  kindly  printed 
notices  and  reports  sent  them,  the  suffragists  are 
especially  indebted  to  The  Advance  for  sending 
its  own  reporter  to  meetings  and  also  for  pub¬ 
lishing  news  not  sent  by  the  borough  chairman. 
Such  attentive  courtesy  to  a  great  cause  will  be 
sure  to  increase  the  popularity  of  any  paper,  for 
the  thousands  of  people  who  make  public  opin¬ 
ion  will  buy  the  paper  that  reports  their  interests. 
The  Advance  is  showing  good  business  ability. 
Suffragists  should  read  it. 


BROOKLYN  AND  THE  BRONX. 

Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  have  had  their  sum¬ 
mer  resorts  to  cover  during  July  and  August, 
and  anyone  who  has  ever  visited  Coney  Island, 
or  Clason  Point,  will  understand  the  responsi¬ 
bility  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  had  in 
charge  the  suffrage  tents  at  these  places.  The 
following  is  a  type  of  incident  of  which  the  days 
and  nights  were  so  full : 


Saturday  evening,  July  29,  there  was  a  very 
large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Coney  Island, 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Wolterbeek  and  Miss 
Craft,  which  was  characterized  by  a  number  of 
interesting  incidents.  For  instance,  Miss  Lucy 
Coleman,  a  member  of  a  very  conservative  Vir¬ 
ginia  family,  who  has  been  won  over  to  the 
cause  of  equal  suffrage,  a  co-worker  of  Ellen 
Glasgow  and  Mary  Johnston  in  the  City  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  was  a  week-end  guest  of  Mrs.  Laidlaw, 
who  lured  her  to  her  first  street  meeting.  She 
became  so  enthusiastic  that  she  finally  mounted 
the  chair  and  addressed  the  attentive  crowd. 
Mrs.  Laidlaw  was  at  the  back  of  the  crowd  dis¬ 
tributing  the  colored  leaflets,  but  as  Miss  Cole¬ 
man  began  to  speak  she  paused  to  listen.  A  well 
dressed,  but  very  supercilious  looking  man 
stopped  with  a  sneer  which  turned  to  an  expres¬ 
sion  in  which  sorrow  was  mingled.  “That  is  a 
very  nice  looking  woman  to  be  standing  there 
(< Continued  on  page  22) 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  STATES. 

THE  MOVEMENT  SPREADS  FROM  SEA  TO  SEA. 


WILL  CALIFORNIA  BE  THE  SIXTH 
STAR? 

Only  six  weeks  more !  How  the  heart  of  every 
suffragist  beats  with  the  hope  that  on  October 
10,  women  will  win,  in  another  State,  the  right 
so  long  denied  them  to  be  represented  in  the 
government  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

The  “Whirlwind  Speakers’  Campaign,”  which 
proved  so  effective  a  method  in  Washington,  is 
beginning  now  in  California  and  the  home  work¬ 
ers  are  being  re-inforced  by  speakers  from  other 
States.  We  learn  from  the  news  letter  that 
“the  California  Political  Equality  League  has 
undertaken  the  distribution  of  over  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  pamphlets  before  the  first  of  October,  d  hese 
letters  are  to  go  to  every  voter  of  the  south, 
farmers,  merchants,  professional  men,  day  lab¬ 
orers,  and  capitalists  alike,  and  the  arguments  in 
the  pamphlets  are  to  meet  and  answer  every 
phase  of  the  question. 

The  Woman’s  Parliament,  the  Federation  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  of  California,  have  overwhelmingly  endorsed 
the  suffrage  amendment  to  be  voted  on  next  Oc¬ 
tober.  These  organizations,  with  the  State  Fed¬ 
eration — which  gave  its  unanimous  endorsement 
— are  said  to  include  three-fourths  of  the  women 
of  the  State. 

The  business  district  of  Los  Angeles  has  been 
divided  and  each  district  turned  over  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  to  thoroughly  canvass  every  block 
of  business  offices.  So  far,  the  work  has  been 
most  successful.  Doctor’s  offices,  dentist’s  par¬ 
lors,  rest  rooms  and  telephone  desks  are  supplied 
with  suffrage  literature  where  every  one  who 
reads  may  learn,  and  learning  become  con¬ 
verted.” 

The  Self-denial  Week,  instituted  by  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  of  New  York  City  to 
help  their  sisters  in  this  great  struggle,  has  been 
adopted  in  California  also,  and  with  splendid 
success. 

As  a  result  of  this  week  of  sacrifice,  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party  is  able  to  Send  two  of  its 
members— Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk  and  Mrs.  Helen  Hoy- 
Greeley — to  help  in  the  California  campaign  for 
six  weeks,  paying  all  their  expenses. .  They  will 
stop  en  route  to  hold  meetings  in  Denver  and 
Salt  Lake,  to  raise  funds.  Mrs.  Fisk  also  ex¬ 


pects  to  see  Mrs.  Wilson,  the  woman  mayor  of 
Hunnewell,  Kansas,  and  learn  the  heart  of  the 
story  there. 

Miss  Agnes  Rankin  is  being  sent  by  Mrs. 
Laidlaw  and  is  awaited  eagerly  by  the  western 
women,  among  whom  she  has  worked  so  success¬ 
fully  before.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney,  of 
San  Francisco,  writes:  “We  are  quite  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  thoughtfulness  and  generosity 
of  our  sister  suffragists  in  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Party.” 

The  Men’s  League  for  Woman  Suffrage  of 
New  York  is  likewise  raising  funds  with  which 
to  send  a  speaker.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked,  for¬ 
merly  of  New  York,  but  now  a  minister  in  San 
Francisco,  has  also  offered  his  services  to  the 
College  League  for  the  month  of  September. 

May  we  all  be  able  to  rejoice  in  California’s 
victory  and  soon  watch  with  pride  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  her  newly-acquired  voters! 


NEW  YORK. 

The  State  Association  reports  a  most  en¬ 
couraging  manifestation  of  interest  in  woman 
suffrage  at  all  the  places  reached  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  automobile  campaign.  The  efficacy  of  open- 
air  meetings  seems  also  to  have  been  demon¬ 
strated.  The  following  summary  of  the  work 
done  by  Miss  Harriet  May  Mills  and  her  co¬ 
workers  is  taken  from  the  New  York  Suffrage 
Newsletter  for  August: 

“Our  usual  programme  gave  the  five  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard.  The  crowd  prefers  short 
speeches  and  several  of  them.  I  opened  with  a 
statement  of  our  work  and  the  reasons  for  our 
faith;  Mrs.  Elder  followed  with  an  account  of 
the  last  day  at  Albany ;  Mrs.  Stubbs  gave  an  his¬ 
torical  survey  of  suffrage ;  Mr.  Elder  spoke  of  its 
needs  and  the  legal  status  of  women;  while  Miss 
Willis  used  my  flags  and  told  of  the  countries 
where  women  already  had  the  vote.  Then  we 
threw  the  meeting  open  to  questions,  enrolled 
names,  took  a  collection  and  sold  our  leaflets.  I 
found  it  better  generally  to  take  the  collection 
in  the  middle  of  the  programme.  There  was 
hardly  a  town  visited  where  Miss  Willis  was  not 
able  to  enlist  the  mayors,  the  ministers  and  other 
leading  citizens.  We  always  looked  up  the 
record  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from 
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the  different  districts  and  occasionally  had  some 
in  our  audience.  At  Plattsburgh  a  man  came  to 
the  machine  at  the  close  and  said,  “I  came  here 
thinking  this  was  a  joke.  I  go  away  with  a  reali¬ 
zation  of  the  earnestness  of  you  women  and  the 
seriousness  of  this  question.  Never  again  shall 
I  think  that  votes  for  women  is  a  joke.”  An¬ 
other  man  said,  “You  are  working  in  the  best 
way  possible.  You  are  reaching  the  people  and 
your  method  is  dignified  and  effective.”  Such 
was  the  verdict  of  unprejudiced  observers. 

This  campaign  is  over.  Thousands  of  people 
-  as  many  as  15,000 — were  reached,  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  names  were  enrolled.  Quantities  of  liter¬ 
ature  were  given  away.  Editorials  and  leading 
notices  were  given  us  by  the  press.  Everywhere 
courtesy,  everywhere  sympathy,  and  some 
friends  were  secured.  Our  next  step  is  to 
crystallize  this  sentiment  which  has  been  aroused. 
Then  for  more  campaigns  and  more  converts !” 


ILEINOIS. 

In  the  September  American  Magazine ,  entitled 
“Votes  for  Women,”  appears  an  account  of  the 
personal  experiences  of  a  group  of  prominent 
Chicago  women  who  went  all  over  Illinois  speak¬ 
ing  for  woman  suffrage,  with  the  definite  pur¬ 
pose  of  influencing  legislators  to  vote  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  bill.  The  stories  of  the  actual  experiences 
of  these  women  on  the  road  make  interesting 
reading  and  add  to  one’s  knowledge.  One  point 
is  that  the  average  women,  farmers’  wives, 
tradesmen’s  wives  and  workingmen’s  wives,  are 
greatly  interested  in  woman  suffrage.  In  fact, 
this  article  shows,  more  than  anything  we  have 
seen,  how  far  the  movement  has  gone. 


Those  who  made  up  the  first  suffrage  automo¬ 
bile  party  were :  Catherine  Waugh  McCulloch, 
lawyer  and  justice  of  the  peace;  Dr.  Anna 
Blount,  physician  and  surgeon ;  Rev.  Kate 
Hughes,  minister  of  the  Gospel ;  Helen  M.  Todd, 
state  factory  inspector,  and  Miss  Jennie  John¬ 
son,  singer.  The  party  was  formed  to  invade 
the  counties  of  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Speaker  of 
the  House;  Lee  O’Neil  Browne,  Frank  L.  Low- 
den,  Senator  Downing,  who  had  voted  against 
the  suffrage  bill  in  the  Forty-sixth  Assembly, 
Representatives  Gray  of  Morrison,  and  Cliff  of 
Sycamore,  also  non-suffragists. 


KANSAS  AND  WISCONSIN. 

The  fight  for  the  suffrage  in  these  States  grows 
hotter  every  day.  The  liquor  interests  know  that 
they  will  never  get  into  Kansas  if  the  women 
win. 


CONNECTICUT. 

While  the  Pacific  Coast  is  making  such  a  heroic 
fight  for  equal  justice,  the  conservative  Atlantic 
States  are  more  and  more  catching  the  spirit  of 
the  movement.  Connecticut  has  responded  ad¬ 
mirably  this  summer  to  the  appeals  made  by  its 
State  Suffrage  Association,  and  has  welcomed 
most  cordially  its  State  Organizer,  Miss  Emily 
Pierson,  and  her  co-workers.  We  give  here  a 
partial  reproduction  of  the  advertising  leaflet, 
which  shows  the  kind  of  work  which  was  carried 
on  in  Litchfield  County  during  August.  This  is 
a  map  of  the  grand  automobile  tour  taken  by  the 
campaigners. 


BROOKLYN  AND  THE  BRONX. 

( Continued  from  page  20 ) 

talking  in  the  street,”  he  said  in  tones  of  deep 
regret,  mingled  with  bewilderment.  Thereupon 
Mrs.  Laidlaw  brought  to  light  the  bunch  of  highly 
colored  literature  and  began  to  deal  it  out  to  him 
with  a  rather  severe  and  reproachful  look.  It  is 
certain  that  if  the  man  in  the  street  will  stop  to 
think  he  will  realize  that  there  must  be  some  im¬ 
portant  reason  why  such  “nice  looking  women” 
are  willing  to  go  by  the  scores  and  hundreds  into 
our  streets  to  talk  to  their  fellow  citizens  on  this 
great  issue. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 


PREMIER  McGOWAN  ON  SUFFRAGE. 

It  would  have  been  a  fortunate  thing  if  the 
Premier  and  Mrs.  McGowan,  of  Australia, 
could  have  made  a  longer  stay  in  New  York.  As 
it  was  they  were  here  for  only  three  days.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  get  these  interesting 
people  to  spend  a  day  with  us  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  day  full  of  inspiration  for  any  suffrage 
worker.  The  Honorable  Mr.  McGowan  is  a 
great  hearted  humanitarian  labor  leader  and  an 
ardent  suffragist.  He  said  he  would  gladly  have 
spoken  for  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party  if  his 
time  had  been  less  limited.  He  was  absolutely 
amazed  to  hear  of  the  work  that  was  being  done 
in  New  York  State.  He  said  he  had  never  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  a  vital  issue  with  us. 

We  asked  him  to  give  us  some  suffrage  ma¬ 
terial  for  “The  Woman  Voter.”  He  said  he 
would  gladly  do  that.  However,  it  is  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  rouse  a  resident  of  a  suffrage  country 
to  an  impassioned  argument  in  favor  of  so  ac¬ 
cepted  and  beneficent  a  system  as  that  of  equal 
suffrage.  It  is  hard  for  such  a  person  to  see  ex¬ 
actly  what  there  is  to  argue  about.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McGowan  both  said  there  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  be  said  but  what  was  strongly  in  its  favor. 
Finally,  stirred  by  some  opposed  remarks  the  fine 
eloquence  of  the  Premier  was  aroused  and  he 
sprang  to  his  feet  and  gave  us  an  inspiring  talk. 
Of  this  we  can  give  only  a  few  brief  extracts. 

“The  solution  for  the  problems  and  evils  of 
any  country  is  that  the  voice  of  its  women  shall 
be  heard  in  government.  The  women  rarely  cast 
their  influence  on  the  wrong  side.  In  the  few 
years  preceding  the  adoption  of  Woman  Suffrage 
in  Australia,  things  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse  in  that  country.  Now  we  believe  we  are 
the  leaders  in  the  world  in  advanced  legislation. 
Every  one  of  the  fine  laws  in  our  statute  book 
has  been  placed  there  largely  through  the  aid  of 
the  women.  They  have  rarely  ever  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  their  championship  of  public  measures. 
The  greatest  argument  for  woman  suffrage  that 
I  know  is  simply  the  argument  of  fact.  Of 
course,  the  woman’s  vote  has  been  a  success  in 
Australia,  a  larger  proportion  of  women  vote 
than  men,  and  women  are  politically  free 
and  untrammeled.  They  cannot  be  swung  into 
line  and  driven  to  the  polls  like  party  sheep; 
they  are  going  to  vote  for  the  honor  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  safety  and  sanctity  of  the  home,  for 
morality  and  justice  every  time.  The  machina¬ 


tions  of  politicians  are  of  secondary  interest  to 
them.  Even  when  the  women  began  to  vote, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  them  cast  an  absolutely 
independent  vote.  This  immediately  made  both 
parties  very  guarded  as  to  their  methods  and 
their  candidates.  Now  a  larger  proportion  of 
women  are  voting  than  men  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  independent  woman’s  vote  has  grown 
until  it  is  now  perhaps  as  high  as  seventy-five 
per  cent. 

“What  I  call  the  basic  principal  of  woman  suf¬ 
frage,  aside  from  all  these  questions  of  expedi¬ 
ency,  is  simply  this :  Why  do  we  give  man  a 
vote?  Because  he  is  a  unit.  Is  not  woman  a 
unit?  Then  she  should  certainly  have  a  vote. 
Woman  is  not  only  a  unit,  but  exactly  as  a  male 
voter  she  is  amenable  to  law.  Then  she  has  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  laws  which  she 
must  obey  and  under  which  she  shall  be  judged. 
Is  she  subject  to  taxation?  Then  she  equally 
with  a  man  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  government 
which  taxes  her.  Has  she  interest  at  stake 
in  the  community?  Yes,  as  a  wage  earner,  as  a 
housekeeper  and  as  a  mother  she  has  all  the  in¬ 
terests  that  any  man  can  have  and  even  more 
vital  interests.  Women  in  the  labor  world  in 
Australia  do  not  meet  with  the  injustices  that 
women  in  other  countries  do.  I  have  recently 
visited  a  big  factory  in  Paisley,  where  the  mill 
operators  get  sixty  per  cent,  on  their  investment. 
How  is  this  possible?  Simply  and  solely  because 
they  employ  women  laborers  and  grind  them 
down  to  the  last  cent.  This  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  country  where  women  were  politically 
free.  The  laboring  woman  must  have  the  vote 
for  her  protection ;  the  home  woman  must  have 
the  vote  for  the  protection  of  her  home  and  in 
the  interests  of  her  children.  And  the  interests 
of  children  we  must  never  forget  are  in  the  end 
the  interest  of  the  state  for  people  are  the  great¬ 
est  wealth  that  any  nation  can  possibly  have.  It 
is  all  so  obvious !  Woman’s  guidance  and  direc¬ 
tion  is  felt  for  good  in  every  walk  of  life.  In 
private  life  women  do  rule  us  and  our  sons  for 
our  good.  Why  should  not  this  rule  and  this 
executive  ability  be  utilized  and  employed  in  the 
state.  It  looks  as  if  we  Australians  had  been 
wiser  in  this  matter  than  you  people.  The  ap¬ 
peal  for  enfranchisement  came  from  a  very  few 
people  in  Australia.  There  was  never  any  great 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  suffragists,  never  any 
great  definite  campaign.  It  simply  came  about 
this  way.  The  subject  was  presented  by  some 
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of  our  thoughtful  women  to  our  men  in  the  par¬ 
liament  and  elsewhere.  We  men  hadn’t  thought 
much  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  We  are 
liable  to  go  on  in  a  routine  with  our  affairs  and 
not  think  of  good  things  until  women  call  them 
to  our  attention.  Simply  as  soon  as  our  best 
men  thought  about  this  question  of  woman’s  par¬ 
ticipation  in  government  they  realized  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  for  the  reform  and  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  country  and  it  became  obvious  to 
them  that  the  woman’s  ‘influence’  crystallized 
and  operating  in  the  form  of  good  laws,  was  the 
greatest  hope  that  we  could  have.  Now,  I  want  to 
say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  unconditionally,  that 
women  have  amply  and  generously  justified  our 
most  sanguine  hopes.” 

Thus  the  testimony  comes  in  from  all  the 
suffrage  countries.  Our  reading  public  is  being 
fed  full  of  this  sort  of  convincing  and  potent 
reasoning  from  facts.  How  is  it  possible  that 
any  person  who  desires  to  have  any  reputation 
for  mental  integrity  can  continue  to  reiterate  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  effect  that  woman  suffrage 
“would”  have  such  and  such  effects  and  it 
“might”  bring  about  this  or  that  undesired  result. 
I  suppose  it  is  partly  because  the  printed  word 
is  so  cold.  I  would  that  the  round  full  tones,  the 
enthusiasm  and  the  glowing  conviction  of  this 
fine  man  could  be  reproduced  for  the  readers  of 
The  Voter. 


H.  B.  LAIDLAW. 


The  first  International  Congress  of  Farm 
Women,  to  be  held  in  Colorado  Springs  beginning 
October  16,  is  one  of  the  most  far  reaching  cur¬ 
rent  results  in  the  activities  of  women  for  the 
public  welfare.  The  farmers  are  becoming  the 
“power  behind  the  throne”  in  the  political  and 
financial  world  and  their  wives  are  closely  fol¬ 
lowing.  With  the  pressing  realization  that  upon 
the  latter  depends  the  home  and  upon  the  home 
depends  the  vital,  moral  and  physical  strength  of 
the  future  of  our  nation,  they  are  reaching  for¬ 
ward  with  anxious  energy  to  grasp  the  strength 
needed  to  do  their  part. — Labor  Clarion,  July  28. 


Before  going  abroad  for  the  summer  Count 
Carl  von  Moltke,  Danish  minister  to  Washing¬ 
ton,,  made  a  tour  of  the  Western  States,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  working  of  woman  suffrage  for  his 
government,  which  is  in  favor  of  granting  full 
suffrage  to  women,  including  the  right  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  Parliament  by  their  own  sex. 


The  Christian  Herald  says :  “Every  woman 
who  honors  her  sex  must  feel  a  sense  of  grati¬ 
fication  as  she  looks  at  the  bright,  intelligent  and 
eminently  kind  and  sensible  face  of  the  first 
woman  member  of  a  Parliament  in  the  world, 


Anna  Rogstad,  of  .Norway.  She  has  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  teacher  and  is  universally  respected 
throughout  the  country.” 


FROM  FAR-AWAY  PORTUGAL. 

Judge  Joao  Baptista  de  Castro,  of  Lisbon,  in 
the  new  Republic,  Portugal,  decides  that  women 
have  the  right  to  vote  under  the  law  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  which  declares  that  all  “Portuguese  who 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  are  taxpayers  and 
heads  of  families,  etc.”  and  that  this  wording  in¬ 
cludes  women. 

He  says,  in  an  interview  in  the  Lisbon  Times, 
“Women  have  always  had  some  influence  in  poli¬ 
tics.  In  some  places  it  is  a  controlling  one. 
When  I  visited  the  Azores  (and  I  think  it  is  the 
same  everywhere),  there  was  one  town  where  all 
the  political  power  was  in  a  woman’s  hands. 

*  *  *  *  In  all  countries  woman  has  always 
had  influence — a  secret  influence,  it  is  true 

*  *  *  *  This  secret  influence  ought  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  they  should  be  given  freedom  to  act 
openly  and  frankly.  It  is  more  honest.” 

Judge  Castro  has  made  the  decision  that 
women  shall  vote  and  there  is  no  appeal  from 
his  decision. 

Woman  Suffrage  in  Portugal  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Portuguese  Woman’s 
Rights  Association. 


FROM  ITALY. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  movement  is  still  small 
in  Italy,  “But,”  writes  Signorita  Sophy  Guidino, 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  W. 
S.  S.  of  Turin,  “the  English  movement,  now  it 
is  near  its  triumph,  has  a  rousing  effect  upon  us, 
and  we  are  entering  on  a  campaign  of  propa¬ 
ganda  in  preparation  for  the  Congress  of  Women 
to  be  held  here  very  shortly.” 


Miss  Elizabeth  Freeman  who,  as  has  been  an¬ 
nounced,  comes  from  the  English  movement  to 
work  for  a  year  with  the  Woman  Suffrage  Party, 
sails  on  the  Baltic  on  September  7.  Miss 
Freeman  will  accept  paid  lecture  engagements 
in  addition  to  her  pre-arranged  work  for  the 
Woman  Suffrage  Party. 


At  the  Convention  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trade  Councils  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Peter 
J.  Brady  offered  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  rights  for  men  and 
women.  The  body  pledges  itself  to  use  every 
effort  for  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Constitution  to  be  submitted  to  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote  for  the  franchise  for  women.  The 
passage  of  the  resolution  followed  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion. 
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“The  Suffragist  Trying  to  Arouse  Her  Sis¬ 
ters”  is  a  small  plaster  cast,  or  sketch  for  a  larger 
work  modeled  by  Miss  Ella  Buchanan,  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Kansas,  and  a  student  in  the  sculpture 
class  of  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago.  Miss 
Buchanan  is  from  a  State  where  she  has  imbibed 
her  ideas  relative  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  She  is  young  and  this  is  her  first  public 
work.  This  sketch  will  be  developed  in  bronze 
and  of  heroic  size  later  if  the  enthusiasm  of 
women  interested  in  suffrage  is  carried  out. 

The  central  figure  is  the  Suffragist. 

To  the  right  is  Vanity. 

On  the  ground  clutching  Vanity  is  Prostitu¬ 
tion. 

To  the  left  of  central  figure  is  the  Wage 
Earner. 

Below  this  figure  is  Conventionality,  which 
sits  on  the  skirts  of  Prostitution,  somnolent  and 
indifferent. 

The  composition  is  significant,  the  suffrage 
women  assert,  and  placed  conspicuously  when 
completed  will  be  an  incentive  to  increase  enroll¬ 
ment  in  tbeir  ranks. 

Postal  pictures  of  this  statuette  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  headquarters  at  2  cents  each.  1  he 
price  of  the  statuette  is  $10.  It  can  also  be 
bought  at  headquarters. 


THE  PRESS  ON  SUFFRAGE 


By  Dr.  Edzvin  F.  Bozvers. 

It  is  over — for  a  term.  The  eminent  Solons 
of  New  York  State,  with  cave-man  mentality  and 
Bath  House  John  instincts,  have  signified  offi¬ 
cially  that  their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters  are  in¬ 
capable  of  appreciating  the  difference  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee  in  matters  political, 
and  so — imprimis! 

Shades  of  Concord,  Lexington  and  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  but  enough  is  sometimes  too  much ! 

The  Legislature  has,  however,  shown  rare  dis¬ 
cretion  and  judgment,  to  my  mind. 

And  the  fourteen  noble  statesmen  who  ducked 
into  a  hole  and  pulled  the  hole  in  after  them, 
when  the  vote  was  called,  Saluta !  A  new  issue 
of  Carnegie  medals  is  being  struck  off  for  them 
by  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  They  gave 
the  bill  its  coup  de  grace.  Some  one  insisted  that 
they  ought  to  have  had  their  brains  ta’en  out  and 
battered  and  fed  to  a  dog  for  a  New  Years  gift, 
but  I  never  did  believe  in  cruelty  to  animals. 
Those  profound  descendants  of  Lycurgus  and 
Aristides  knew  their  business.  If  women  had  the 
voting  power  we  would  have  the  initiative,  refer¬ 


endum  and  recall  inside  of  two  years,  and  these 
gallant  statesmen  would  be  gently  but  firmly  re¬ 
tired  to  political  oblivion.  New  York  is  in  the 
same  general  category  as  Russia  and  Turkey, 
however,  so  there  is  no  need  at  all  to  feel  lone¬ 
some.  Plenty  of  good  company  is  still  available. 

Woman  suffrage  will  be  universal  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Far  West  before  the  idea  even  penetrates 
our  pachydermatous  hides  that  our  women  folks 
are  human  beings,  just  as  deeply  interested  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems  under  which  they  are 
compelled  to  struggle  as  are  we  Lords  of  Crea¬ 
tion  (may  the  incense  never  cease  burning). 

By  all  the  laws  of  Hetero  and  auto-suggestion 
men  should  be  kings  in  the  realm  of  brain 
(Heaven  knows  that  they  have  been  told  so  times 
beyond  computation). 

There  was  a  golden  age  in  the  East  when 
Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Longfellow, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Wendell  Phillips,  Louisa 
Olcott  and  her  husband,  Horace  Greeley,  Theo¬ 
dore  Parker,  and  other  immortals  made  literary 
history,  but  that  period,  unfortunately,  is  past. 

There  were  giants  in  those  days.  But  now, 
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go  West,  young  man,  if  you  want  to  come  in 
touch  with  progressive  thought  and  action. 

Well  be  going  to  school  to  Oregon,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Washington,  Colorado,  California,  and 
other  Western  States,  for  a  millenium  or  two, 
before  we  awake  to  the  realization  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  bunch  of  chumps  run  by  a  lot  of 
punk  politicians. 

When  that  day  arrives,  perhaps  the  New  York 
Legislature  will  come  out  of  its  trance,  rub  its 
eyes,  and  demand  to  know  “where  are  we  at?” 
— The  New  York  Call. 


The  American  Year  Book  (pages  156-7),  pub¬ 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1911,  contains  a 
good  resume  of  the  work  of  suffragists  during 
the  year  1910,  and  some  of  the  reasons  why 
suffrage  has  become  “one  of  the  leading  questions 
of  the  day.” 


as  a  result  of  the  campaigns  now  under  way. 
Whether  or  not  you  believe  in  suffrage,  one  thing 
is  certain ;  the  very  best  element  of  both  sexes 
in  the  five  States  that  already  have  suffrage  pub¬ 
licly  profess  to  believe  thoroughly  in  it.  The 
same  element  of  the  people  who  are  fighting 
“ring”  politics  all  over  the  West  are  boosting  for 
suffrage,  and'  as  long  as  the  people  are  insurging 
against  “ring”  politics,  so  long  will  suffrage  be  a 
live  and  a  vital  issue. — Pacific  Monthly  for  July. 


The  Political  Equality  League  of  Los  Angeles 
- — located  at  Fifth  and  Olive  streets — includes, 
among  its  articles  for  sale,  attractive  yellow  car¬ 
tons  of  tea  put  up  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Craig,  the  only 
woman  wholesale  merchant  in  the  United  States. 


$10,000  CAMPAIGN  FUND  FOR  1911 


One  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  not  many  weeks  ago,  was  studying, 
ward  by  ward,  and  precinct  by  precinct,  the  re¬ 
turns  of  a  remarkable  election  in  Seattle  at  which 
many  thousands  of  women  cast  ballots.  This  pol¬ 
itician  knew  the  campaign  work  that  had  been 
done  in  each  precinct  and  ward,  and  knew  the 
class  of  voters  therein. 

For  nearly  two  hours  he  poured  over  the  fig¬ 
ures.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  tilted  back  his 
hat,  turned  to  a  number  of  his  friends  and  quietly 
said :  “The  women  paid  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  newspapers,  to  campaign  literature,  or  to 
what  our  workers  said  to  them.  They  went  out, 
studied  the  situation  for  themselves,  and  voted 

as  they  d - d  pleased.  The  old-line  politician 

is  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  The  women  have  revo¬ 
lutionized  politics.” 

All  these  results,  as  the  returns  show,  were 
brought  about  through  the  woman  vote.  And 
they  accepted  their  honors  modestly,  failed  to 
“crow”  over  the  men,  but  firmly  and  politely  an¬ 
nounced  that  hereafter,  for  ever  and  ever,  they 
intended  to  keep  “right  on  the  job”  politically. 

So  whether  suffrage  is  right  or  wrong ;  whether 
or  not  the  women  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle  were 
misled  regarding  the  character  and  policies  of 
the  men  against  whom  they  worked;  whether 
suffrage  will  make  or  “break”  a  State;  whether 
women  are  or  are  not  legally  and  morally  en¬ 
titled  to  the  ballot,  does  not  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  affect  the  fact  that,  in  the  two  most  notable 
instances  of  women  participating  as  voters  in 
municipal  elections,  they  took  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  honest  course,  made  campaigns  that 
would  put  to  shame  many  a  trained  politician  and 
got  exactly  what  they  went  out  to  get. 

No  man  can  predict  whether  Oregon,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Nevada  or  Kansas  will  enfranchise  women 


RECEIPTS. 


Reported  in  July  Voter 


$5,677.46 


DISTRICT  AND  OTHER  EXPENDITURES. 


2nd  Assembly  District  . 

3rd  Assembly  District  . 

5th  Assembly  District  . 

7th  Assembly  District  . 

9th  Assembly  District  . 

10th  Assembly  District  . 

11th  Assembly  District  . 

12th  Assembly  District  . 

14th  Assembly  District  . 

15th  Assembly  District  . 

16th  Assembly  District  . 

17th  Assembly  District  . 

18th  Assembly  District  . 

19th  Assembly  District  . 

21st  Assembly  District  . 

23rd  Assembly  District  . 

25th  Assembly  District  . 

27th  Assembly  District  . 

28th  Assembly  District  . 

29th  Assembly  District  . 

31st  Assembly  District  . 

20th  Assembly  District  (Brooklyn) 

Mrs.  Laidlaw  . 

Collection  at  Hotel  Astor  . 

Mrs.  Crowell  . 

District  Dues  . 

A  Friend  . 

Mrs.  Laidlaw  . 

Mrs.  Mackay  . 

Miss  Watts . 

Concert  . 

Mrs.  Finch  . 

Miss  Sheffer  . 

Yellow  Books  . 

A  Friend  . 

Friends  . 

Mrs.  Guilford  . 

Mrs.  Eldon  Bisbee  . . . 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Savage  . 

Miss  Vida  Sutton  . . 

Mrs.  W.  Holden  Weeks  . 

Mrs.  Penfield  . 

Bentley  Manor  Meeting  . 

Rent,  etc  . 

Sales  of  Literature,  etc.  . . . 

June  6  . 

Madame  Monotatti  . 

Mrs.  Brewer  . 

Mrs.  Willcox  . 

Mrs.  Ingalls  . 

Mrs.  Walser  . 

C.  H.  Whitmore  . 

Edith  Whitmore  . 

Mrs.  Catt  . 

Mr.  James  Hennessey  . 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Berdy  . 


$25.50 

69.00 

89.61 

10.50 
15.00 
15.00 

5.50 
79.45 
35.00 

1,200.00 

10.00 

65.00 

10.00 

350.00 

370.00 

55.26 

67.61 
35.60 

8.50 
55.00 
85.00 

305.00 

$508.18 

35.54 

135.00 

40.00 

10.00 

5.00 

25.00 

5.00 

28.00 

4.00 

1.00 

6.47 

50.00 

47.00 

3.00 

30.00 

2.00 

3.00 

12.00 

123.20 

23.50 
10.00 

3.75 

1.50 
5.00 
5.00 

79.19 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

100.00 

500.00 

5.00 

2.00 


Total 


$9,780.35 
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Chairman,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  2  W.  86  St. 
Vice-Ch’m.,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Penfield,  730  E.  242  St. 

Secretary  Mrs.  Martha  Wentworth  Suffren,  68  Buckingham 
Rd.,  Brooklyn. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Margaret  Chanler  Aldrich,  317  W.  74  St. 
Assistant  Treasurer,  Mary  G.  Hay. 


HANHATTAN  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  James  Lees  Laidlaw,  312  W.  90  St. 

Vice-Ch’m,  Mrs.  Chas.  Beard,  501  W.  121  St. 

Rec.  Sec’ y,  Mrs.  Chas.  L.  Tiffany,  128  E.  36  St. 

Cor.  Sec'y,  Mr.  Joseph  O’Brien,  210  W.  4  St. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell,  1044  Fifth  Ave. 

ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  LEADERS. 

Assembly  Dist.  1 — Miss  Elsa  Ueland,  28  McDougal  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  2 — Miss  L.  L.  Dock,  265  Henry  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  3 — Miss  Selina  Swiss,  460  Grand  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  4 — Mrs.  Rappaport,  288  E.  Broadway. 

Assembly  Dist.  5 — Miss  Florence  King,  26  Jones  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  6. — Mrs.  J.  Mittleman,  116  Columbia  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  7 — Miss  Adele  M.  Woodward,  365  W.  23  St, 
Assembly  Dist.  8 — Mrs.  Ehrlich,  151  Ludlow  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  9 — -  - 

Assembly  Dist.  10 — Mrs.  Harold  Spielberg,  64  E.  7  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  11 — Mrs.  Katherine  Quinn,  359  W.  47  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  12 — Mrs.  J.  Frederick  Gillette,  222  E.  17  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  13 — Mrs.  E.  Butterworth,  939  Eighth  Ave. 
Assembly  Dist.  14 — Jeanette  Rankin,  88  Madison  Ave. 

Assembly  Dist.  15 — Mrs.  Frederick  Nathan,  162  W.  86  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  16 — Mrs.  Hess,  515  Lexington  Ave. 

Assembly  Dist.  17 — Mrs,  William  Jas.  Morton,  224  Riverside  Dr. 
Assembly  Dist.  18 — Mrs.  James  Gear,  301  E.  68  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  19 — Mrs.  Helen  Hoy-Greeley,  2  Rector  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  20 — Mrs.  Clara  Buchold,  307  E.  78  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  21 — Mrs.  John  Dewey,  49  St.  Nicholas  Terrace. 
Assembly  Dist.  22— Dr.  Bertha  B.  Huson,  237  E.  86  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  23 — Mrs.  D.  C.  Balch,  545  West  148  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  24 — Miss  Beatrice  Dunn,  66  E.  88  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  25 — Mrs.  Marie  Jenney  Howe,  The  Chelsea,  23 

Cf  n  an  rl  ,AllP 

Assembly  Dist.  26 — Dr.  Anna  Freedman,  1427  Madison  Ave. 
Assembly  Dist.  27 — Mrs.  W.  Holden  Weeks,  70  W.  49  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  28 — Mrs.  Katherine  Butler,  57  W.  124  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  29 — Mrs.  Jessica  Garrettson  Finch,  61  E.  77  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  31 — Dr.  Helen  Knight,  35  Mount  Morris  Park  W. 


BRONX  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fisk,  1567  Wilkins  Ave. 

Vice-Ch’m,  Mrs.  Ralph  Hickox,  3832  White  Plains  Rd. 
Secretary,  Rev.  Irene  Earl,  1567  Wilkins  Ave. 

Treasurer,  Miss  Mary  E.  Oliver,  3737  Willett  Ave. 


Assembly  Dist.  7— Mrs.  Matilda  Hogan,  222  10  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  8— Mrs.  E.  P.  Hampson,  237  Carroll  St. 
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David  C.  Porter,  960  74  St.,  Bay- 
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Assembly  Dist.  9 — Mrs, 
ridge,  Brooklyn. 

Assembly  Dist.  10 — Mrs.  ^D 
Assembly  Dist.  ' 

Assembly  Dist. 

Assembly  Dist. 

Assembly  Dist. 

Assembly  Dist. 

Assembly  Dist. 

Assembly  Dist. 

Halsey  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  18 — Mrs 
Assembly  Dist.  20 — Mrs, 

Assembly  Dist.  21 — 

Assembly  Dist.  22 — Miss  Clara  Salem,  447  Elton  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  23 — Mrs.  N.  H.  Seidman,  1731  Pitkin  Ave 


W.  Barker,  87  Lafayette  Ave. 

„  Dr.  Charlotte  Woolly,  676  Prospect  Place. 

12 —  Mrs.  Anna  M.  French, *496  Third  St. 

13 —  Mrs.  Bartley  Wright,  39  Broome  St. 

14 —  Mrs.  Agnes  Crowell,  978  Lorimer  St. 

15 —  Dr.  Emma  Antonius,  108  Newell  St. 

16 —  Mrs.  Grace  B.  Wolterbeek,  426  E.  9  St. 

17 —  Miss  Lenda  Hanks,  Nostrand  Ave.  and 

Oreola  W.  Haskell,  17  Lenox  Rd. 
Sarah  Ruhlin,  1490  Myrtle  Ave. 


QUEENS  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  James  H.  Ecob,  100  Sanford  Ave.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I. 

Vice-Ch’m,  Mrs.  John  J.  Wynn,  Greenwood  Ave.,  Far 
Rockaway,  L.  I. 

Secretary,  Miss  Valentina  Whiting,  251  Sanford  Ave.,  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Adele  Miln  Linville,  6  Madison  Ave.,  Ja¬ 
maica,  L.  I. 

ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  LEADERS. 

Assembly  Dist.  1 — Mrs.  Luella  Ralph,  345  Hancock  St.,  Long 
Island  City. 

Assembly  Dist.  2 — Miss  Josephine  Hewins,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 
Assembly  Dist.  3 — Mrs.  Richard  Mott,  Far  Rockaway,  L.  I. 
Assembly  Dist.  4 — Mrs.  Cora  Perry  Hamilton,  36  Park  Ave., 
Jamaica,  L.  I. 


RICHHOND  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Miss  Edith  M.  Whitmore,  The  Baltimore,  Tomp- 
kinsville,  S.  I. 

Vice-Ch’m,  Mrs.  Eleanor  E.  Walser,  Livingston  Place,  New 
Brighton,  S.  I. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Wilcox,  115  Davis  Ave.,  W.  New 
Brighton,  S.  I. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Ingalls,  345  Bennett  Ave.,  W.  New 
Brighton,  S.  I. 


ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  LEADERS. 

Assembly  Dist.  30 — Miss  Jeanette  Hamill,  342  E.  124  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  32 — Mrs.  Helen  Secor  Tonjes,  Morris  Park,  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City. 

Assembly  Dist.  33 — Mrs.  James  J.  Rohe,  1243  Tinton  Ave. 
Assembly  Dist.  34 — Mrs.  Frederick  Baker,  968  E.  167  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  35 — Mrs.  W.  H.  Duncan,  473  W.  158  St. 


STANDING  COMMITTEE. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Griffith,  17  W.  8  St.,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Litt,  Mrs.  J.  Hedges  Crowell. 


BROOKLYN  BOROUGH. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Elder,  80  Willow  St. 

Vice-Ch’m,  Mrs.  Grace  G.  Wolterbeek,  426  E  9  St. 

Rec.  Sec’y,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Talbot-Perkins,  268  Gates  Ave. 

Cor.  Sec’y,  Elizabeth  B.  Low,  129  South  Oxford  St. 
Treasurer,  Grace  A.  Raymond,  16  Court  St. 

ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT  LEADERS. 

Assembly  Dist.  1 — Mrs.  E.  S.  Child,  209  Clinton  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  2 — Mrs.  Katherine  Jacobson,  115  Johnson  St. 
Assembly  Dist.  3 — Miss  Sarah  Meyer,  359  Clinton  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  4 — Mrs.  Rose  Brunner,  103  Wilson  St. 

Assembly  Dist.  5— Miss  Mildred  Bennett,  964  Greene  Ave. 
Assembly  Dist.  6 — Dr.  Anna  Martin  King,  494  Willoughby  Ave. 


PRINTING. 

Chairman ,  Miss  Mary  G.  Hay. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Penfield,  and  the  chairman  of  each 
borough. 

POLITICAL  SETTLEMENTS. 

Chairman,  Miss  Ida  H.  Craft,  294  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

LABOR  UNIONS. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Charles  Beard,  501  W.  121  St.,  N.  Y. 

PUBLIC  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

Chairman,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hughston,  57  W.  53  St.,  N.  Y. 
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_ FACIAL  TREATMENT _ 

Superfluous  hair 

Moles  and  Facial  Blemishes  Permanently  Re¬ 
moved  by  the  Electric-Needle  Operation  No 
Pain.  Consultation  Free.  Reference  to  leading 
physicians.  Electrolysis  Co.,  9  East  40th  Street, 
N.  Y.  S.  P.  Gilmore.  Telephone,  6536  Bryant. 


Telephone,  879  Riverside 

IV.  K.  SAVAGE 

FLORIST 


Choice  Cut  Flowers  and  Rare 
Plants,  Artistic  Decorations, 
Novelties. 

2331  Broadway 

Between  84th  and  85th  Sts. 

NEW  YORK 


Mice  FIT7RPRAI  [VQ  employment  bureau,  tel. 
"1100  n  ILUtnHLU  0  7238  bryant.  Governess1 
AGENCY,  503  FIFTH  AVE.  (Entrance  on  42o  St.),  GOV¬ 
ERNESSES,  NURSES,  AND  FIRST-CLASS  HELP,  APART¬ 
MENTS  SECURED  AND  RENTED. 


C  ARRAM  IMPORTING  TAILOR,  232  WEST  83D 
O'  HunHm  STREET,  NEAR  BROADWAY.  LADIES’ 
AND  GENTLEMEN’S  TAILORING,  CLEANING,  DYE¬ 
ING  AND  REPAIRING.  TEL.  SCHUYLER  8964. 


THE  WOMAN  VOTER  on  sale  at  E.  Han- 
delman,  Stationer,  2274  Broadway ;  Endicott 
Stationary  and  Novelty  Shop,  442  Columbus 
Avenue ;  Club  House,  120  West  81st  Street. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  SENATOR  HINMAN. 

( Continued  from  page  //) 

Fire ! — the  politicians  to  whom  they  appeal  coolly 
inform  them  that  they  have  no  political  power 
and  therefore  need  not  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  This,  Senator,  is  no  fiction  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Certain  authorities  of  New  York  brutally 
told  a  committee  of  women  who  sought  stricter 
protection  against  the  dangers  of  industry  that 
“if  you  had  thirty-five  voters  to  go  up  to  Albany 
instead  of  35,000  women  there  might  be  some 
use  in  your  bothering  about  this  matter.”  This 
civilization  of  ours  does  not  seem  to  be  so  tender 
about  homes  for  women  as  to  refuse  to  maim, 
burn,  and  butcher  them  in  factories  and  work¬ 
shops.  How  you,  Senator,  a  man  whom  any 
judge  in  the  land  would  hold  capable  of  making 
your  own  will,  in  face  of  the  industrial  statistics 
of  the  United  States,  can  tell  women  that  their 
place  is  in  the  home,  is  more  than  I  can  under¬ 
stand. 

Finally,  sir,  you  say  that  when  you  go  home 
you  do  not  want  to  be  met  at  the  door  by  your 
wife  talking  politics.  Of  course,  you  didn’t  take 
this  seriously.  But  I  don’t  blame  you  if  you 
do  not  relish  your  wife’s  talking  the  kind  of  poli¬ 
tics  which  your  party  friends  of  the  Black  Horse 
Cavalry  and  their  noble  successors  have  been 
perpetrating  upon  this  State.  Because  you  don’t 
want  to  talk  over  with  your  wife  questions  that 
concern  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  stand  in  the  way  of  men 
who  prefer  the  discussion  of  great  public  affairs 
(even  if  it  is  not  as  illuminating  as  that  you  find 
among  the  intellectual  giants  in  the  legislature  at 
Albany)  to  the  recital  of  village  gossip. 

Yours  faithfully, 

PUBLIUS. 


STRAIGHT  EDGE  BREAD 

FRUIT  MUFFINS  and  other  BALANCED  FOODS 

Before  the  millers  learned  the  shady  trick  of  devitalizing  the  rich 
brown  wheat  and  making  it  a  sickly  white,  and  before  the  bakers 
devised  ways  of  making  an  astonishingly  small  amount  of  flour  take 
up  phenomenal  quantities  of  water  and  air, 
our  grandmothers  and  great-grandmothers 
used  to  make  bread  that  was  commonly  called 
“the  staff  of  life.  ” 

Straight  Edge  Wholewheat  Bread  Is  the  kind 
of  bread  those  grand  old  people  used  to  make. 

It  is  one  of  several  Pure  Food  Specialties 
scientifically  prepared  with  reference  to  nutri¬ 
tive  values  by  the  Straight  Edge  folks  in  their 
laboratory  and  workshops  at  Alpine,  N.  J. , 
and  sold  in  Cooperative  Depots  throughout 
New  York  and  vicinity,  or  sent  anywhere  by 
express  in  Easy  Housekeeping  Boxes. 

You  will  find  it  greatly  to  your  advantage 
to  become  a  ‘  ‘Registered  Associate’  ’  in  one  or 
more  of  these  Cooperative  Depots,  several  of 
which  are  earning  12  to  40  per  cent  on  their 
allotted  capital.  This  large  percentage  repre¬ 
sents  economies  in  advertising,  transportation 
and  distribution  effected  by  cooperation. 

Ask  about  the  nearest  Depot  where  you  can 
buy  Straight  Edge  Whole  Wheat  Bread  and 
other  ‘  ‘  Balanced  Foods.  ’  ’  Address 

STRAIGHT  EDCE  STORE 
I  I  I  Manhattan  St.,  New  York 


SUFFRAGE  DOLL 

Original,  tastefully  and 
attractively  dressed. 

Entertains  and  enlightens 
little  girls— FUTURE 
VOTERS! 

$3  and  $5  each 

(plus  expressage.) 

Special  rates  to  FAIRS 
and  BAZAARS. 

MABEL  DRAKE  NEKARDA  (Patentee) 

309  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 
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OLD  SWITCHES  DYED,  $1.00 

Combings  made  up.  Hair  Removed  from  the  Pace,  |i.oo. 
Malcolm  8  Curline  keeps  hair  in  curl  the  hottest  weather,  25  cents. 
Grey  Hair  restored  a  specialty,  $5.00.  Personal  attention. 

MME.  MALCOLM  HAIR  DRESSING  PAREORS, 

648  Sixth  Ave  ,  above  37th  St.,  New  York  City 


BEAUTY  CREAM 

Our  beauty  cream,  with  its  natural  fragrance 
and  medicinal  value  stands  without  an  equal  for 
beautifying  the  skin.  Soothes  and  heals  without  be¬ 
traying  application.  Good  and  harmless.  We  be¬ 
lieve  so  firmly  that  you  will  “come  back”  that  we 
will  send  you  a  large  sample  in  plain  package  for 
10  cents.  Braun  Co.,  162  E.  115th  St.,  New  York. 


CUMING  CUSTOM  CORSETS  SHAPELI¬ 
NESS  WITH  COMFORT  at  moderate  prices— 
something  new  in  lace  fronts,  automobile  corsets, 
lace  backs,  long  or  short.  Artistic  Gowns  at  low 
prices.  54  West  23rd  St.,  New  York,  elevator. 


MASSAGE— FACE  AND  HAIR  TREATMENT. 

Scalp  and  Facial  massage  scientifically  done  at 
ladies’  residences.  Manicuring,  shampooing,  etc. 
Special  rates  to  weekly  customers.  Mrs.  Blackmur. 
106  W.  144th  St.,  New  York. 


Miss  Emily,  54  West  23rd  Street,  New  York, 
formerly  with  Imperial  Hair  Regenerator  Co.,  re¬ 
stores  gray  or  mottled  hair  to  any  shade.  Treat¬ 
ment  at  our  parlors,  $5.00.  For  home  treatment 
a  large  box  for  $1.00.  Send  a  sample  of  your  hair 
to  be  colored  free.  You  will  be  convinced.  Tele¬ 
phone. 


Buy  six  copies  of  The  Woman  Voter 
for  25  cents  and  send  them  to  those  who 
sit  in  darkness. 


MOLES  and  Facial  Blemishes  permanently  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Electric-Needle  operation.  No  pain. 
Consultation  free.  Reference  to  leading  physicians. 
Electrolysis  Co.,  S.  P.  Gilmore,  9  East  40th  St., 
New  York.  Telephone  6536  Murray  Hill. 


TO  MOTHERS 

HELEN’S  LOTION,  the  famous  one-night 
vermin  nit  destroyer;  all  druggists:  Siegel-Cooper’s, 
Macy’s,  Hegeman’s,  Abraham  &  Straus,  Rockey’s, 
Our  lady  specialist  cleans  the  hair  in  two  washings. 
Office,  503  8th  Ave.,  New  York.  One  flight  up. 


A  PUFF  TO  YOU 

A  chantecler  puff  that  will  do  your  coiffeur  credit. 
Made  by  manufacturers  who  know  how  to  make  at¬ 
tractive  head-dress  TO  ORDER.  No  stock  goods. 
Send  lock  of  hair.  Price  #1.50.  Regularly  sold  by 
retailers  at  #3 .  Send  50c.  as  evidence  of  good  faith, 
with  lock.  Balance  to  be  paid  within  ten  days. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Reliance  Hair  Co.,  Reliance  Bldg.,  New  York 


EXORA  POWDER. 

is  the  only  face  powder  that  stays  on — one  application  lasts 
all  day.  Guaranteed  pure  by  Prof.  Doremus  (late  of  Belle¬ 
vue  Medical  College,  New  York).  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
Oil  receipt  of  price— 50c.  Specify  White,  Flesh  or  Brunette. 

Send  name  and  address  of  your  dealer  and  we  will  send 
you  Free  Samples  of  Exora  Face  Powder,  Exora  Rouge  and 
Exora  Cream.  Enclose  two  two-cent  stamps  for  postage 
and  packing.  Write  to  us  now. 

CHAS.  MEYER,  w.JGiT  s,..  NEW  YORK 


5  PINS 

in  one  or  more 
colors  of  enamel 

PRICES 

Sterling  Silver,  per 

dozen,  $2.50. 

Sample,  25c. 

Gold  Filled,  “ 

“  2.50. 

“  25c. 

Rolled  Gold,  “ 

6 

q 

vn 

“  50c. 

Solid  Gold,  “ 

“  12.00. 

“  #1.25 

Artistic  Medal  and  Badge  Co. 

83  NASSAU  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Send  for  Catalogue  Free  Pins  made  from  your  own  design 


DR.  WILLIAM  H.  WATSON’S 

ART  LECTURE 

And  Stereopticon  Views  of  his  Paintings 
known  as  the 

Watson  Gallery  of  Art 

(Published  in  book  form  by  Buckley  &  Co.,  358 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.) 

Dr.  Watson  is  highly  recommended  bv  the  press 
of  both  continents  as  artist  and  entertaining  lec¬ 
turer.  He  is  author  of  “Glad  Songs  of  Praise”  and 
other  books,  illustrated  by  himself,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  art  and  music  in  the  magazines. 


The  Flahavan  Company,  Sign  Painters, 
137  West  24th  St.,  Telephone,  Mad.  Sq.  2266.  Signs  of 
all  kinds.  Orders  taken  at  15th  Assembly  District 
Headquarters,  180  West  81st  Street. 


Address 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 
2317  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


KINDLY  TELL  OUR  ADVERTISERS  WHERE  YOU  SAW  THEIR  ADVERTISEMENT 
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Why  Allow  Yourself  to  Grow  Old 

Get  rid  of  your  lines  and  wrinkles  by  having 
your  face  treated  and  massaged  by  an  expert 

PROF.  CARL  C.  FUHERLING 

BEAUTY  CULTURE 

126  WEST  FORTY-NINTH  STREET 

Phone  6 1 39  Bryant  NEW  YORK 


Prof. 

Fuherling 

has  for 
twenty  years 
been  the 
World’s 
foremost 
active 

practitioner 
of  Beauty 
Culture  and 
maker  of 
Beauty 
Requisites 


Prof. 

Fuherling’s 

Hair  Tonic 
Bleach  and 
Beautifier 
Cleanser 
Flesh  Food 
Rouge 
Complexion 
Powder 
Complexion 
Soap 


(Eureka  Vibrator  Used  in  all  Treatments ) 

Scientific  Facial  and  Neck  Massage 
Scalp  Treatment  and  Hair  Culture 

Treatments  $1.00  and  Upward 

By  Appointment  Only — Letter  or  Phone  ms 

Prof.  Fuherling’s  Beauty  Requisites  are  for  sale 
and  displayed  at  Gimbel  Bros.  Department  Store 


WHY  THE  HOUSEKEEPER  SHOULD  VOTE 

( Concluded  from  page  f) 

minded  suffragist.  Questions  of  health,  hygiene, 
sanitation,  of  water  supply  and  sewerage,  of  city 
growth,  development  and  housing,  have  mostly 
been  left  for  men  to  grapple  with,  but  there  is  no 
inherent  reason  why  men  alone  should  decide 
them,  nor  why  women  should  not  accept  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  study,  investigate,  experiment  and 
do  their  share  toward  making  village,  town,  city, 
as  well  as  individual  houses,  wholesome,  help¬ 
ful,  inspiring  places  for  people  to  live  in.  But 
laws  control  such  matters,  so  women  can  only 
discharge  their  responsibilities  concerning  them 
when  beside  studying  such  questions  they  are  able 
also  directly  to  affect  legislation  by  their  votes. 

JESSIE  E.  SAUNDERS. 


Buy  six  copies  of  The  Woman  Voter  for 
25  cents  and  send  them  to  your  friends. 
Splendid  propaganda  practice. 


Everyone  Sees  Your  Blemishes 

They  destroy  whatever  attraction  your  face  would  otherwise  possess. 

Miss  Wilcox  says  :  “Men  invariably  associate  purity  of  mind  and  heart 
with  a  clear,  smooth,  transparent  complexion.”  If  a  blemished  skin  veils  your 
inward  beauty  why  not  remove  the  mask  with  John  H.  Woodbury’s  marvelous 
method  and  up-to-date  remedies. 

It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  look  their  best  and  to  appear  at  their  best  al 
the  time.  Indeed,  to  be  as  attractive  as  nature  and  science  permit  is  of  itself 
a  sweet  and  wholesome  religion  and  inspiration  and  an  uplifting  force  to  all 
about  us. 

Your  success  in  life  depends  greatly  upon  your  personal  appearance,  but, 
remember,  good  clothes  will  not  atone  for  disfiguring  facial  blemishes. 

Pimples,  blackheads,  large  pores,  blotches,  freckles,  liver  spots,  moles,  warts,  superfluous  hair,  red  nose, 
red  veins,  tattoo,  powder  and  birth  marks,  wrinkles,  lines,  furrows.  All  blemishes  of  whatever  nature  quickly 
removed,  leaving  no  trace  of  former  existence.  REMEMBER.  EXPERIENCE  COUNTS. 

Call  or  write  the  doctor  and  have  him  tell  you,  without  charge,  of  the  wonderful  results  he  can  accomplish 
for  you  when  demonstrating  the  Marvelous  Method  and  up-to-date  remedies  of 

John  H.  Woodbury,  Only  at  23  West  23d  Street 

Absolute  Privacy  Assured.  Hours  :  9  to  6,  Week  Days. 

Booklet  free  :  “How  to  Care  for  the  Skin,  Complexion  and  Hands,  the  Hair  and  Scalp.” 
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NATURE’S  OWN  RESTORER 

DRUGS  SLEEP  MEDICINES 

sac  HOP  PILLOW  tNhaetURreestd0eS 

"SLEEP  AND  BE  FITTED  FOR  TO-MORROW'S  WORK" 

This  Pillow  is  an  Effective  Cure 
for  Insomnia  and  Sleeplessness 

price:  16X16,  $1.25  18  X27,  $2.00 

THE  HOPILO  COMPANY 

Phone,  368  Cortlandt  135  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


is  the  mecca 
toward  which 
all  New  York 
and  adjacent 
citizens  turn 
their  steps 
from  August 
30th  to  Sep¬ 
tember  4th, 
the  occasion 
being  the  fam¬ 
ous  Staten  Island  Fair.  W.  S.  P.  in  attendance. 


“GOD  MIGHT  HAVE.  MADE  A  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  PLACE 
THAN  STATEN  ISLANO, BUT  HE  NEVER  DIO” 

•°  * 

**  - 


MOST  HEALTHFUL  $9% 

PLACE  FOR  HOMES  f  «*° 

MOST  DESIRABLE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES 


122  ghsc  cwencs-cniRD  scReec 

ceL€Phone.''nume£R  2532  GRnmeRCY 


Office  ’Phone 358  Tompkinsville 
Home  ’Phone  530  Tompkinsville 

M.  M.  ADAMS 

REAL  ESTATE  OFFICE 
JAY  STREET,  ST.  GEORGE 

Near  the  Ferry  Bridge 

CORNELIUS  G.  KOLFF 

STATEN  ISLAND  REAL  ESTATE 

45  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

CRABTREE  BUILDING,  ST.  GEORGE 

Buy  six  copies  of  The  Woman  Voter 
for  25  cents  and  send  to  those  who 
need  the  light. 

THE  WOMAN  VOTER 
is  sold  at  the  following  places  : 
Hilson’s  News  Stand,  Canal  Street, 
Paul  Kulert,  Water  Street,  Stapleton. 
Eight’s  Music  Store,  111  Richmond 
j  Turnpike,  Tompkinsville. 

Social  Centre,  The  Colonial,  Mariner’s 
Harbor. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Hotel  Martha  Washington 

29thand  30th  Sts.,  near  Fifth  Ave. 

DESIGNED,  BUILT  and  MANAGED 

EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  WOMEN 

It  is  more  a  Woman's  Club,  with  freedom  yet 
seclusion 

Centrally  located,  making  it  convenient  to 
theatre  and  shopping  districts,  and  all  trans¬ 
portation.  Ideal  accommodation  for  women 
traveling  or  visiting  New  York  alone. 
Restaurant  and  Tea  Room  for  men  and 
women  on  main  floor.  Cuisine  exceptionally 
good. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

45oall  light  and  airy  rooms,  $1.50  per  day 
upwards.  Bathrooms  on  each  floor  free 
to  guests.  Telephone  in  every  room. 
European  plan  only.  A.  W.  EAGER 


Tel.  Gramercy  2271 


JESSIE  TARBOX  BEALS- 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Home  Portaits,  Country  Estates.  Domestic  Pets 


120  East  23d  St.,  New  York 


VIST  F'ifth  Avenue 

Tel.  6421  Hurray  Hill 

SESAME  SHOP,  MILLINERY 

MARY  MILLER,  Manager 

FRENCH  MODELS,  BEST  PARISIAN 
STYLE;  SMART  TAILOR-MADES  AS  LOW 
AS  $3.50 
(Take  Elevator) 


Telephone,  368  Gramercy 

THE  LADIES’  SHOP 

Union  Labeled  Shirtwaists,  Under= 
wear,  Kimonas,  Gloves,  Hosiery, 
Neckwear,  etc.,  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

Metropolitan  Bldg.  Arcade,  Room  9 

1  MADISON  AVENUE 

Mme.  Smith,  Prop.  New  York 


J.  W.  RYER  E.  M.  POTTER 

Telephone,  4505  Mad.  Sq. 

STRATHCONA  RESTAURANT 

1124  BROADWAY 

Near  25th  St.  New  York 

Popular  Prices.  Open  until  9  P.  M. 
Club  Breakfasts  served  7-1 1.  Lunch.  Dinner. 
Afternoon  Tea  from  3-6. 
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The  Woman  Voter 


(pure  refined  paraffine.) 

Seals  jelly  glasses  and 
v  preserve  jars  air  tight, — 
j|  ferment  proof, — mold 
proof. 

^  Costs  but  little. 


Just  melt  the  Parowax  and  pour 
on  top  of  the  jelly  in  the  glass. 
Or  if  you  usejars,  dip  your  jar  into 
it  after  you  screw  on  the  top. 

Parowax  is  odorless,  tasteless — 
pure  enough  to  eat. 

Get  a  package  from  your  grocer 
and  try  it. 


>!>«««** 

•>tl  MUO« 


Send  to  56  New  Street,  New 
York,  for  booklet  “B,”  con¬ 
taining  recipes  and  printed 
labels  for  a  hundred  jars  of 
preserves. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


